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Transmission abroad. 


LORD IDDESLE‘GH. 


HE shock which has been caused by Lord IppEstetcn’s 
sudden death is aggravated by its painful coincidence 
with his retirement from office. No statesman could be 
more entirely exempt from any tendency to undue self- 
assertion. Only a year and a half has passed since he 
acquiesced in his deposition from the place of Conservative 
leader in the House of Commons. His successful rival has 
given his colleagues a lesson in the comparative value of 
brilliant pugnacity and of unambitious moderation. When 
the second Conservative Government was formed after the 
summer election, Lord IppEsteIcn’s claim to the most im- 
portant office after that of Prime Minister was duly recog- 
nized. With the exception of Lord Sarispury no member 
of the Cabinet had acquired in the course of long and 
varied experience so considerable a knowledge of foreign 
affairs. It is, nevertheless, ible that the public interest 
oy have required his withdrawal to a less arduous post, 
Lord Satispury must have been actuated by a sense 
of public duty in his resolution to undertake in person 
the duties which he had assigned to a trusted subordinate. 
Unfortunately, the assumption by the Prive Minister of 
the conduct of foreign affairs became accidentally known to 
Lord Ippgs.eEIcH before he received any official information 
on the subject. It is satisfactory to be informed that neither 
his spirits nor his admirable temper was affected by the 
untoward circumstances of his retirement. He told the last 
eam with whom he conversed that he hoped at some 
time to resume his official connexion with his late 
colleagues ; and the interview with Lord Saispury, which 
was fatally prevented, was perhaps arranged for the pur- 
pose of concerting the course which should be taken at 
the meeting which he was about to attend. There is pro- 
bably some mistake in the statement which connects the 
supersession of Lord with Lord Sa.ispury’s 
negotiations with Mr. Goscnen. Scarcely any other Con- 
servative leader would have been equally sympathetic with 
the opinions of a sound and scientific economist. The two 
Ministers might have jointly illustrated the truth that there 
is no difference between a moderate Liberal and a judicious 
Conservative. As Mr. Goscuen will have enough to do in 
maintaining the financial condition and prospects of the 
country, it is almost impossible that he can have stipulated 
for a change in the administration of the Foreign Office. 
It is equally unlikely that there should have been any poli- 
tical difference between Lord IpprsLeicH and Mr. Goscuen, 
as it was proposed that they should still be members of the 
same Cabinet. 
By universal consent, Lord IppEsLEIcH has accomplished 
a blameless career. Loyal attachment to his friends and his 
party was combined with generous consideration for political 
Opponents. He had perhaps never a personal enemy, and 
it was characteristic of his generous disposition that he 
retained to the last the deference which he had felt in his 
— for his earliest political superior. Sir Srarrorp 
orTHCOTE’s followers were sometimes exceedingly im- 


' patient of the relations which existed in the House of 


Commons between the Conservative and the Liberal leader. 
It was certain that Sir Srarrorp Norrucors’s genius was 
rebuked by Mr. Guapstone’s “as Antony's was by Casar’s.” 
Nor was Casar too imous to take advantage of the 
modesty of his former associate. They had at all times a 
common ground in their vindication of sound doctrine in 
economy and finance. No Conservative leader did so much 


to protect his party from fiscal and commercial heresies. As 
Chairman of a Committee on the Income-tax he successfull 
maintained the vital principle of equal charges on all kin 
of incomes except the smallest. On one occasion only he, 
perhaps with a humorous intent which was not fully under- 
stood, paid to the foolish theory of Fair-trade the questionable 
compliment of describing it as a pious opinion. The phrase 
is borrowed from the theological vocabulary of the Roman 
Church, where some enthusiasts are not satistied with the con- 
siderable demands which are made on their powers of belief 
by competent authority. To satisfy their laudable appetite for 
novelty they are allowed to cultivate notions of their own, 
or pious opinions which they may hold or abandon at plea- 
sure. Zealots who, in advance of the proper tribunal, 
regard Joan of Arc or Sir Tuomas More as saints, have 
a right to cherish their pious opinion. Advocates of the 
proposed adjustment of tariffs according to the fiscal regu- 
lations of foreign countries were, by a not quite just analogy, 
condescendingly permitted to hold the pious opinion of 
Fair-trade. 

Lord BeaconsFieLp, who understood little of political 
economy and cared less for the whole subject, was -_ 
straight in financial matters by his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In return he supported him against the unjust 
censure which sometimes proceeded from Mr. GLApsTONE. 
The Conservative Government had the best of the argument 
when Sir Starrorp NorTHcore introduced the most simple 
machinery which has yet been contrived for the creation 
of a Sinking Fund. The difference among the various schemes 
which have been proposed for the purpose is of secondary im- 
portance. ‘I'he only source from which a Sinking Fund can be 
drawn is the surplus of the public income over the expendi- 
ture. It had been the habit of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
to provide for a reduction of the Debt by deliberately low 
estimates of receipt and high estimates of expenditure. 
When the results apparently falsified their calculations, they 
were easily consoled by the opportunity of paying off a 
fraction of the national liability. Another and more round- 
about process which has been tried on a much larger scale 
consists in the issue of terminable annuities. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucote proposed a new kind of Sinking Fund to arise 
from the provision of a permanent and growing surplus. 
Assuming, for the purpose of his measure, that the charge 
of the Debt was to be always 28,000,000/., the difference 
between the nominal liability and the actual payment was 
to be annually appropriated to the reduction of debt. The 
objection that the process will probably be suspended in case 
of war or severe financial pressure applies to all other 
Sinking Funds. On the whole, it may be said that Sir 
Srarrorp Nortxcote’s plan is the most convenient which 
has yet been devised. 

It is doubtful whether any of Lord Ipprstxien’s prede- 
cessors have commanded from all parties an equally warm 

When he accepted a peerage many Liberal members 
subscribed to a well-deserved testimonial which was pre- 
sented to him by members of the House of Commons. It 
was not in his nature to be unkind to those with whom he 
might have dealings even when they were his opponents. 
Invariably kindly and courteous, he was also transparently 
honest. Some of those who fully acknowledged his claims. 
to respect may have judged from his appearance and de- 
meanour that he was comparatively commonplace and by 
temperament dull. He was, in fact, amply endowed with 
wit and humour, and in his ordinary occupation of con- 
tentious speaking he was scarcely at his best. His lecture 
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on “ Nothing,” delivered at Exeter, was both amusing and 
graceful ; and as Rector of the University of Edinburgh he 
acquired great popularity by his academic addresses. Only 
a few weeks before his death he was re-elected by a con- 
stituency which had been for the most part brought up in 
the profession of Liberal opinions. He once confessed that 
he had been justly accused in vernacular language of a 
deficiency in “go.” The unfriendly critic meant that he 
was too mild and forbearing, and that, while he found little 
pleasure in resenting affronts, he never voluntarily offered 
them. 

It is said that when Lord Sauispury and the Cabinet 
were at the last moment anxious to retain Lord IppEsLEIGH’s 
services, one of the offices which he had the opportunity of 
accepting was that of President of the Council. There 
could have been no difficulty in providing a vacancy in the 
place of Privy Seal; but Lord Cranproox is entitled to 
much credit if it is true that he was ready to make room 
for. one who had been his successful competitor for the 
leadership of the House of Commons. When Lord 
BEACONSFIELD went to the Upper House, doubts were enter- 
tained whether Sir Srarrorp Nortucote or Mr. GATHORNE 
Harpy would be appointed his successor. The decision of the 
Prime Minister in favour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was generally approved by the party, but some of them after- 
wards regretted that they had not secured the aid of a readier 
Parliamentary combatant. Mr. Harpy would have often 
retaliated with effect when Sir Starrorp NorrTucorTe was 
content to defend the Government from attack. Only a few 
malcontents made Sir StarrorpD Nortucorte’s alleged want 
of pugnacity a pretext for rebelling against his well-earned 
authority. The position which he held was illustrated by 
the opinion which for some time prevailed that Sir SrarrorD 
Norracote or Lord Sauissury might, with equal propriety, 
be invited to form a Ministry. It is probably true that 
Lord Sauissury, if the occasion had arisen, would not have 
objected to serve under his veteran colleague. It was, 
nevertheless, natural that the more powerful leader should 
gradually efface the pretensions of his respectable competitor. 
If the present Prime Minister had been prevented by any 
disability from holding office, his place would have been 
almost necessarily taken by Lord IppgstzIen, unless indeed 
some new arrangement had been made for the coalition which 
has hitherto been found impracticable. Active politicians 
are always exposed to disappointments, and Lord [ppEsLEIcH 
formed no exception to the general rule ; yet he may be con- 
sidered happy in his public life, and not unfortunate in the 
time and manner of his death. It is something to live so as to 
be followed to the grave by universal sorrow. If Lord 
IppesteIcH could have said with the old soldier in Philip 
wan Artevelde— 

Younger by a day 


I could have wished to die— 


he might have finished the quotation— 
‘ But what of that ? 
For death to be behindhand but a day 
Is but a little grief. 


PRINCE BISMARCK SPEAKS, 


Pte sere is always something refreshing, whatever its 
import may be, in a “ Quos ego—” of Prince 
’ Bismarcr’s. To use a metaphor, even more dry and 
hackneyed than those Pomeranian bones which the Prince 
(obligingly honouring the bill drawn on him last week) 
duly stirred once more, it is a clap of thunder which clears 
the air. No matter what the matter may be, the manner 
is always agreeable. The total absence of the sickening 
cant which usually distinguishes in one way or another the 
speeches of the only European statesman who can be com- 
pared in popularity to Prince Bismarck would of itself be 
pleasant enough. But there are other welcome charac- 
teristics of absence. There is no fear of Prince Bismarck 
talking about the “devilish enginery ” of the means which 
united German Poland to Germany, or proposing to dis- 
member the Empire to catch the votes of Particularists. 
And there is generally something positively instructive as 
well, if it be only the evidences of a shrewd and common 
sense judgment as well as of an intimate and extended 


knowledge of foreign politics, The Pruxce’s arguments, of 
course, like all arguments in such cases, have sometimes to 
be read backward; and he must sometimes be understood 
as basing his real conclusions on exactly the contrary of 
the propositions which he appears to be enforcing. But 


to say this is simply to say that he is a skilled advocate 
and a wary diplomatist. Only extreme stupidity or ex- 
treme dishonesty can fail to unriddle Prince Bismarck’s 
rede. 

It was certainly clear enough on Tuesday, though neither 
stupidity nor dishonesty has been wanting in the comments 
upon it. Like all experienced generals of the old school, 
the Prince began by setting his artillery to work—by 
putting up Count Moxrxe to declare that the proposed 
increase of the army was absolutely necessary. And 
having thus disturbed the enemy’s morale, he went to work 
himself with musketry and the white arm. Practically 
the speech divided itself into two parts only—one con- 
cerning Russia and one concerning France—and the dif- 
ference of the handling is not a little amusing. It was 
absolutely necessary for the Prince to appear to argue that 
Germany had nothing to fear from Russia, and it was 
hardly less necessary for him to show by implication that she 
had something to fear from Russia. And he succeeded in 
doing bath in a really masterly fashion. The truth as to 
the reported Russo-German alliance turns out to be exactly 
what it was argued here to be. There is no alliance; 
least of all is there any alliance tending to the detriment, 
direct or indirect, of Austria. But there isan understanding 
to this extent, that Germany will do nothing active to 
thwart Russian designs on Bulgaria, though she most as- 
suredly will not pledge herself to look on at any Russian 
attempts to attack Austria should Austria see cause to stand 
firm against Russian encroachment. All sensible men knew 
and said exactly what Prince Bismarck has now said on 
this point. But not less noteworthy is his language about 
Russia and Germany. The Prince challenges any one to 
tell him what cause Germany can have for seeking dis- 
putes with Russia; and we at least have not and 
never have had the slightest intention of taking up the 
challenge. But if Prince Bismarck had asked what cause 
Russia might have for seeking disputes with Germany, we 
could have told him of plenty. And be it observed that he 
said not a word on this head ; thereby expressly leaving his 
hearers to conclude that on this score, at any rate, Germany 
may need to keep her powder dry on the Russian side also. 
Even clearer is his language about the Czar. “The Czar 
“ has the courage of his convictions, and if he contemplated 
“ unfriendly relations with Germany, he would be the first. 
“to say so.” Precisely. In other words, the Czar is a 
person who may declare war against Germany any day, and 
Prince Bismarck could hardly doubt that his readers were 
acute enough to fill up his unspoken sentence, and add “ and 
* therefore we must be ready for him.” We have read 
many historic speeches on critical occasions ; but an adroiter 
and a plainer fashion of hitting the bird on both wings we 
have never seen. The Prince says nothing that is not in 
the highest degree complimentary to Russia, and some 
things that may be highly advantageous to her. Yet 
in the very form of saying them he prevents any one 
but the merest dullard from retorting on him “ Then why do 
“ you want the Septennate?” - 


In reference to France there was no need for any such 
argumentative tour de force, and the Prince's language was 
as plain as possible. It may suit interested persons to sneer 
at his version of the situation as “a fixed idea,” and it is, of 
course, a matter of abstruse and complicated argument whether 
the actual precautions which he recommends are needed. 
But that his account of the attitude of France is absolutely 
correct those who are best acquainted with the o: and 
formative causes of French opinion (by which we do not in 
the least mean the newspapers) do not think, but know. 
Every French child is now brought up in the ideas of la 
revanche by hints, if not by positive instructions, in school 
books, in the oral teaching of masters, in the legitimate 
story books which are given to good little boys and girls, in 
the novels which are read surreptitiously. A people at least 
as ignorantly impatient of taxation as any other hardly 
grumbles at the vast expenditure involved in the prepara- 
tions of the last fifteen years. The merest featherbrain of 
politics or literature can earn a certain standing in public 
opinion by being known to “attiser le feu sacré.” Nor is 
this very speech of Prince Bismarck’s (and, were it not for 
the immediate purpose he had in view, it might be thought 
rather imprudent in him to have overlooked the con- 
sequence) likely to lessen the warlike feeling in France. 
It has, it is said, been by no means ill received there, and 
indeed few men are displeased at being thought formidable ; 
while the side gibes which the Price flung out at the in- 
stability of French Governments and the ill-success of some 
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French designs were not of a nature to hurt French pride 
much. But, on the whole (always reserving the practical 
conclusion of the Septennate), there is no doubt that in this 
part of his speech Prince Bismarck, here unrestrained by any 
side consideration as in the Russian case, took his stand openly 
and firmly on the bottom facts of European politics. As long 
as Germany holds Alsace-Lorraine, or at least Lorraine, there 
can be no peace—there can be nothing but an armistice— 
between her and France. It is for herself to decide, of 
course, whether the game is worth the candle, and, if so, 
what the shape, size, and price of the candle are to be. 
Lamentable as is Lord IppEsLEiGH’s death, and distressing 
as the circumstances which preceded it are, it is impossible 
not to be glad that at such a time the direct management 
of the English Foreign Office should come once more 
into the hands of the man most capable of the task in 
England. Prince Bismarcn’s speech, it is true, alters 
nothing in the facts of the situation; but it confers upon 
the view of the situation which has been held by most 
sensible men a new importance—it gives that view, in Stock 
Exchange language, an “ official quotation.” We know 
now that peace in Western Europe is regarded by one of 
the persons most interested and best informed as hanging 
on a razor’s edge; and that peace in Eastern Europe de- 
nds on the caprice of a Sovereign who has, as the Prince 
elightfully expresses it, the “ courage of his convictions "— 
in other words, who will act solely on the impulse of the 
moment. But we know also that, in the same opinion, 
everybody (including perhaps even the person who has the 
courage of his convictions) is afraid of striking the first 
blow, and that there is consequently great chance of peace 
being preserved by firm and wise management on the part of 
the different Powers. Especially (though Prince Bismarck 
did not and could not say so) is such management required 
to prevent the Czar from presuming on the strength of 
Prince Bismarck’s own expressions, and to prevent Austria 
from either flinching in face of such presumption or re- 
sisting it in such a manner as to precipitate a collision. 
Nothing is more certain than that England can do much— 
despite her unlucky intestine quarrels, and despite the want 
of patriotism of a certain party in the State—to apply the 
necessary steadying force ; and Lord Sauissury is, in foreign 
politics, the man to apply it. 


THE BULGARIAN DEPUTIES IN PARIS, 


wan the deputies three Bulgarian united to say to 
M, Frovrens and what M. Fiovurens said to the 
deputies are not in themselves very important matters. It 
was sufficiently well known already that they could have 
nothing to say in Paris which they have not already said in 
quarters where the answer was likely to have more weight. 
Neither was there any doubt as to the kind of reception 
they would get at the French Foreign Office. Advice to 
come to an understanding with Russia has been given them 
in abundance. The effect of M. Frovrens’s repetition can 
only be estimated in the terms of Mr. Grecorr’s own ex- 
cellent national proverb. The Bulgarians are wet to the 
skin with that sort of thing already, and one shower more 
can do them no harm. So the interview, as far as the 
substance of what was said goes, may be dismissed as 
of intrinsically rather less importance than the question 
whether the presence of M. Francis Cuarmes in the room 
was according to precedent or was due to the fact that, 
in the opinion of his colleagues, M. Fiourens wanted 
watching. M. Francis Cuarmes was one of the gentle- 
men said to have been named as a possible Minister 
for Foreign Affairs during the late terrible destitution and 
before M. Fiovurens’s early tastes were gratified to the 
surprise of a world which had never heard of him. If 
M. Cuarmes had been chosen, would M. Fiourens have been 
told off to keep an eye on him while the deputies were in 
the Quai d’Orsay? Mr. Grecorr and his colleagues, who 
are certainly not destitute of ity, doubtless knew very 
well what they were going to hear, and also what was its 
value. Advice to come to terms with Russia may be given 
for various motives, and they are well aware of the nature 
of the efficient cause of M. FLourens’s counsel. 

What is pretty to see is the attitude taken by the 
French nation as represented by the press of Paris towards 
the Bulgarians, It is worthy of a people whose total want 
of any sense of the ridiculous in certain matters would not 
be adequately expressed by calling it Scotch and Gladstonian. 


The Bulgarians are in hot water with Russia, and Russia 
would bea very useful ally to France in certain contingencies ; 
therefore the contumacious little people need not expect 
to be warmly welcomed in Paris, That is the plain fact, and 
everybody knows it, and if it were stated with a decent 
reserve by the Parisian journalists, there would be nothing 
to say. But that is not the line they have taken at all. The 
Bulgarians have been taken to task, with that owl-like 
solemnity which a Frenchman can put on when he chooses, 
for being a revolutionary Power, and a people quite unfit 
to possess representative institutions, besides being repre- 
hensibly ungrateful to Russia. This last accusation is like 
nothing so much as the lamentations of Avaux over the 
perversity of people who could not be got to see that their 
only serious duty in life was to please Lewis XIV. It may 
seem to such as do not know something about them that 
the last people in the world who should throw stones 
at revolutionary Governments are precisely the French. 
It is also not superficially obvious why Frenchmen should 
be so perfectly convinced as they are that the Bulgarians 
are not supporting the Regency, and further how they 
can maintain consistently with their favourite principles 
that the Bulgarians have no right to an opinion on their 
own affairs at all. Anybody who makes these cavils 
shows a lamentable ignorance of the French character 
and total incapacity to understand the beanties of French 
political logic. The position of our neighbours in these 
matters is perfectly clear, and even lucid. A revolution 
made by Frenchmen of the speaker's own party or a revolu- 
tion made in another country which serves the interests of 
France is a good and commendable revolution. All others 
are unspeakably wicked. The Bulgarian business does not 
come under either of these heads; and so, when a French- 
man says “Le gouvernement Bulgare est, purement et 
“ simplement, un gouvernement révolutionnaire qui s'est 
“ établi d’une maniére illégale et ne dure que par la force,” 
he quite honestly feels that he has neatly shown why it 
should not be approved of. That Frenchmen have put 
themselves out of court on the question; that France has 
not for a century, unless the Restoration be excepted, 
ever had any Government which was not a revolutionary 
one and established in an illegal manner, are facts which 
he does not even ignore. The French head is so consti- 
tuted that they cannot even get into it. So, again, when 
the Débats is accounting for the sad state of things in 
Bulgaria, it comes quite natural to it to say, “ C’est la con- 
“séquence naturelle de l’imprudence que l'on a commise 
“en dotant une population ignorante et longtemps asservie 
“ d'institutions politiques pour lesquelles elle n’était pas 
“mire.” It is not in the least afraid of the tu quogue nor 
capable of conceiving that such a retort could be made. If 
M. Grecorr were to answer that the present political con- 
dition of France is a proof of much the same thing, there is 
not a man in the country who would not think him a very 
ignorant and impudent fellow. So all this high scorn for 
the infractions of the Treaty of Berlin by the Bulgarians is 
quite compatible in the French mind with approval of the 
Czar’s breach of faith at Batoum ; and so again a Frenchman 
can be at once with Bulgaria for crossing the Porte 
and quite convinced of the rights of the Greeks to some 
compensation for their sacrifices. That the Czar should have 
his way because the treaty is broken, and so should not the 
Bulgarians for the same reason, are propositions which he 
thinks can both be consistently held. The marvellously 
convenient blindness which enables only the Radicals among 
us to believe in the righteousness of the thing they want 
because they want it, and makes them totally incapable 
of understanding that what is sauce for their goose is 
sauce for another man’s gander, is, happily for them, the 
common heritage of all Frenchmen. They will maintain 
that free institutions are good in themselves, and ought to 
be established everywhere as a proof of the legitimacy of the 
Republic in one breath, and declare that somebody who 
happens to be in the way of France is not fit for them in the 
next, with the most sublime unconsciousness that there is 
any sort of contradiction in these propositions, 


THE CASE FOR THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT IN 
BURMAH. 
[ue thorough investigation and the decided measures 
of Sir Freperick Roperts seem to indicate something 


like confidence on the part of an authority second to none 
in trustworthiness that the difficulties of our Burmese 
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possessions are in a way to be met. The army of police | pe 


‘which, after many troubles, is at last in course of organiza- 

tion will, it may be hoped (as it certainly should), be more 
successful in dealing with the dacoity which is indigenous 
to the country than a regular force can possibly be; while 
it must be much less expensive. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that the history of the occupation has not been, on the 
whole, an agreeable one, and that hard things have been 
said both by Correspondents on the spot and by com- 
mentators at home on the general conduct of the affair by 
the Indian Government. It is, however, not difficult for 
those who are well acquainted with the subject to set forth 
what the defence of the Government of India is likely to 
be, and such a possible apology is certainly worth con- 
sidering. 

It is not likely that Lord Durreriy or any appointed 
defender of his would dwell long on the justifications of the 
actual expedition. It is perfectly well known (how does 
not matter) that, putting the arbitrary conduct of THEEBAW 
to British subjects entirely out of question, the attitude of 
the European Power which has ions nearest to 
Burmah (and which was then in a fever of colonial enter- 
prise since considerably cooled) was, two years ago, such 
that there was only a choice between three things. The 
first was occupation, actual or virtual; the second was 
the acceptance of a neighbourhood entirely destructive of 
all chance of quiet, not merely in Lower Burmah, but in 
India proper ; and the third was an open quarrel with the 

‘Power in question. That point, therefore, save with 
persons like Sir Witrrm Lawson and Mr. Lasoucuere, 
needs no further discussion. It is otherwise with the 
actual conduct of the expedition and occupation. And 
here the Vicrroy’s defence would necessarily be much 
more minute and much more matter of argument. It 

‘might probably run somewhat after this fashion. The 
original expedition was planned in concert with the best 
authorities at hand ; it was expressly designed to be strong 
enough to overcome all resistance, and it did actually over- 
come such resistance as was offered with a completeness and 
rapidity which were astonishing to at least some critics. Not 
only this, but for some months after the dethronement of 
THEEBAW it seemed that the country was likely to accept 
English rule quietly, and though the local authorities (who 

“had been selected from the best men to be had) were 
pressed to “mak sicker,” and to err rather on the side of 
over- than of under-manning the province, they persis- 
tently maintained that the provision was sufficient. It 
would no doubt be argued further that when, after Lord 
Durrerin’s visit and the complete substitution of English 
‘for Burman government, some fresh display of ill-feeling 
might have been anticipated, considerable reinforcements 
“were actually sent to Burmah, and that the offers of more 

were still continued and still refused, one reason for the 

refusal. being the difficulty of lodging troops during the 
rainy season. A strong argument might also be based 
on the undoubted fact that a semi-military police was 
much more required than actual military force, and that, 
while India could supply the latter to almost any extent, 
the former not being kept in readiness, and only to be 
’ spared with caution from their actual beats in India itself, 
must of necessity be slowly and painfully organized. It 

would be contended, of course, that the apparently unfor- 
tunate change of military commanders was the effect of the 
regulations, and that it would have been highly undesirable, as 
well as unpleasant, to Home Governments of both parties to 
appear to be too lavish or to be constructing an elaborate 
and highly-paid English Civil Service for Burmah. A fair 
case might be made out as to the disaster near the isolated 
and distant post’ of Tummoo, and it would, of course, 
be contended that the extraordinary escapade of Colonel 

_ Hooper, in regard to the photographed prisoners, could not 
possibly have been anticipated or prevented. Perhaps Lord 

UFFERIN'S experience as well as his quickness of wit might 
furnish him with a rather telling parallel between Burmah 
and Ireland, and he could certainly, if he chose, fall back on 
another parallel as to the history of the conquest of Pegu 
which would not be unfavourable to the actual enterprise. 
As to what he or his advocates might say of the conduct of 
newspaper Correspondents, even the red and raging eye of 
imagination is of course precluded (at least in these pages) 

from prying into that. The newspaper Correspondent, it is 

well known, is the one sacrosanct personage in the eyes of 

English law. The conduct of a general in the field may be 

sharply criticized, though such criticism may tend to pre- 


~vent his professional advancement and may even touch his’ 


rsonal honour. There is almost nothing that may not be 
said of the public actions of Mr. Guapstone or of Lord 
Sauispury. The coarsest slanders on the QuEEN herself are 
left to the contempt of decent men and to the copying of 
indecent newspapers. But to argue that anything which 
a newspaper Correspondent does may not have been for the 
public advantage is to incur a penalty exactly twelve times 
as great as that which rewards the thrashing of a female 
child of tender years in such a way as to cause her grievous 
bodily harm. 

If, however, such a defence as that sketched out were 
made (as it may be shrewdly guessed that it would be made) 
by Lord Durrerix and bis advisers, it might be pronounced 
on the whole a good defence. No doubt it is not quite tri- 
umphant. It has something of the original weakness of 


Apam ; for its implied rejection of blame on the superior 


Government at home and on the inferior Government in 
Burmah is a practical admission that there is or may be 
blame somewhere. And, it may be retorted, the Viceregal 
authority in India exists, or ought to exist, exactly for the 
purposeof resisting parsimony at the India Office and of stimu- 
lating timidity or slackness, and discouraging over-zeal in doing 
things “on the cheap” at provincial Government Houses. 
Especially the substitution of General Wurte for General 
PRENDERGAST may be thought to be most insufficiently 
met by pleading the five years’ rule, or any rule. If there 
be such a rule the rule is an ass. That in the middle of an 
operation so peculiarly difficult it should be possible by the 
mere automatic operation of a rule for the command to be 
transferred to a junior and untried officer is an absurdity 
recalling in rather worse fashion the memorable jumble of 
Sir Hew Datrympte, Sir Harry Burrarp, and Sir ArtHUR 
WELLEstEy at Cintra; and the absurdity is one which does 
not depend at all on the question of the actual abilities either 
of General Prenpercast or of his successor. But on the 
whole it may be repeated that the Government of India 
could no doubt make up a fair if not a conclusive case. We 
have ourselves never taken the worst view of it, and we have 
always remembered one point which may now be insisted on 
again. The telegraph and steam make it almost impossible 
for the artists in such an operation to avoid setting at nought 
a certain admirable proverb about showing half-done work to 
childrenand fools, Theyare obliged to show their work not only 
half done, but in every stage of doing, to a public of which 
it is not disrespectful to say that, politically speaking, 
children and fools are by no means unrepresented in it. 
When Captain O’Brien, of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, made that 
unlucky mistake with the French privateer and recovered 
it with the Bordeaux trader, he very sensibly observed, 
“ We must jumble them up in the despatch.” Had he been 
General Waite in Burmah, he would have had no such 
resource. The papers-would have announced in one edition, 
“ Attack by Boats of H.M.S. Rattlesnake” ; then in another 
edition, ‘‘ Disastrous Repulse of the Boats of H.M.S. Rattle- 
“ snake”; and it might very well have happened that half 
‘the newspaper editors in England were clamouring for 
Captain O’Brien’s instant removal from his ship before the 
news of the lucky prize arrived. This fable is increasingly 
applicable to such an adventure as the occupation of Burmah, 
which must be judged as a whole, and of which every reason- 
able judge will appreciate the complexity. Such a judge 
may not say that no mistakes have been committed ; but he 
will assuredly be lenient to those which have occurred, if 
due heed is taken of them. 


RADICALIZING LONDON. 


hari London Tiberal and Radical Union may perhaps 
fulfil some of the expectations of its founders, and its 
opening was enlivened by a very clever speech of Mr. 
Mortey’s. Mr. Scunapnorst, though he took no avtive 
part in the proceedings, was probably a chief promoter of 
the scheme. The Union must have commended itself to his 
judgment and his taste as a conspicuous application of the 
art or science of which he is the most eminent professor. 
The Liberal Union is intended to be a Caucus on a large 
scale, and it is to absorb into itself the local bodies which 
have hitherto represented with little success the efforts of 
the Radical faction in London. The Caucus, as it flourishes 
in many provincial towns, has to some extent superseded 
the English Constitution. The main object of the system 
is to deprive Parliament of its functions by converting the 
members into delegates. As far as the organization is suc- 
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cessful, every political question is summarily decided by a 
pular vote, or, in other words, through the concert of the 
Suse who have the control of the machinery. In 
general the decisions of the Libera] Federation are not pre- 
ceded by serious discussion, and on some occasions hundreds 
of local Clubs forward identical communications to the re- 
presentatives whom they have nominated with an intima- 
tion, or a distinct understanding, that their Parliamentary 
votes must conform to the instructions of the dominant 
section of their constituents. The meeting at St. James's 
‘Hall furnished more than one illustration of the hostility 
of the Caucus to established institutions. The National 
Anthem was received with hisses, which were probably 
addressed to the Queen; and Mr. Mortey raised a laugh 
-by stating that the assembly included a single peer. 
Lord KensincTon, a veteran party Whip, may perhaps have 
thought with regret on happier times, when it was his duty 
to organize Parliamentary majorities, and not to consult the 
caprices of a Caucus. 


The speakers at the meeting assumed with good reason 
that the harmony of the Union would not be disturbed by 
‘any difference of opinion. The unanimous acceptance of 
‘Home R-le by all the existing Liberal Associations suffi- 
‘ciently illuctrates the servile docility of Radical Clubs. 
‘Not one in five hundred of the members of the various 
Committees had thought of Home Rule as a practical ques- 
tion till Mr. GLapstone suddenly announced his conversion. 
After reading the newspapers on a single morning, all the 
managers were simultaneously convinced of the truth of the 
new doctrine, and they have, to the best of their power, ex- 
cluded from the party the more scrupulous Liberals who 
adhered to their former faith; yet if political orthodoxy is 
defined by the opinion of majorities, it would seem that the 
most recent form of Liberalism is not recognized as of bind- 
ing force in London. Out of sixty-one seats for metro- 

litan boroughs and county divisions, forty-eight are held 

y Unionists, and most of them by Conservatives. In the 
‘five adjacent counties there is not a single Gladstonite 
member. It remains to be seen whether new Radical 
Union can pack the cards so ingeniously as to defeat the 
hostile majority. As far as elections are concerned, organ- 
ization means the systematic management of constituencies, 
and its greatest triumphs are achieved when the result 
falsifies the genuine verdict of the electors. There is no 
use in protesting against operations which infringe the 
itive law, but true believers in constitutional government 
feel little enthusiasm for the art of skilful manipulation of 
elections. It may be admitted that combinations for the re- 
turn of party candidates are the least illegitimate part of 
the functions of the Caucus. The dictation which is sub- 
sequently practised by irresponsible bodies is much less 
excusable. The circulars which are from time to time issued 
by the Council of the Liberal Federation are gross and 
dangerous usurpations. 

For some reason which was not explained to the meeting, 
the London Union is not, in the first instance, to be 
affiliated to the Federation. Probably the local factions are 
afraid of being deprived of some of their present powers. In 
due time there is no doubt that, if the Union thrives, Mr. 
Scunapuorst will receive it into full communion. It re- 
‘mains to be seen whether it will be more efficient than the 
scattered Clubs or parochial associations which it is to 
include or to supersede. It would seem that the Union in 
some respects varies from the .standard type. The usual 
organization of the Caucus is well known, and indeed it has 
been lucidly explained by Mr. Scunapnorst. There is, in 
the first instance, a primary body to which all i 


Liberals or Radicals may at their pleasure belong, and then 


a@ committee is elected, which at one or two steps 
appoints the governing body in which all real power is 
vested. It is obvious that minorities, even when the 
primary assembly is almost equally divided, are practically 
disfranchised. The ultimate rulers are independent of 
the primary meetings, and when possible dissentients have 
been eliminated by two or three successive elections, the 
managers are no longer liable to opposition or to incon- 
venient discussion. Nevertheless, the plausible practice of 
ostensible representation is not to be immediately adopted 
by the metropolitan Caucus. Probably a compromise has 
been arranged in the course of previous negotiation, by 
which the self-appointed Liberal Clubs of London were 
to be represented in the central body. It is not easy to 
understand why any independent politician should submit 
to the dictation of any knot of partisans which can 
muster two or three hundred members; but apparently the 


Clubs have been strong enough to insist on a share of the 
influence which is to be exercised by the Union. 


Some of the speakers at the meeting professed to rogret 
the failure of Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s Municipal Bill; and 
it is remarkable that the measure had scarcely any support 
except that of the petty Radical Clubs which are now to be 
represented in the Union. There is no reason to suppose 
that any considerable class of Londoners wishes to institute 
a separate government for more than five millions of inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. No modern legislative project 
has included an equally extensive scheme of centralization ; 
and it is natural that nearly all the existing authorities were 
opposed to the abolition of Local Government. It may be 
conjectured that the alarm and irritation which were caused 
by the scheme of a London Municipality had something to. 
do with the surprising results of the last two elections. 
Kent and Surrey and the other metropolitan countios may 
not have felt a strong interest in the dangers which im- 

nded over the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of 

orks, but the voters of London itself are evidently disin- 
clined to vest extensive powers in a little parliament, which 
would be certain, in course of time, to acquire the control 
of the police. There are other methods by which municipal 
government might be introduced into London with less in- 
fringement of existing rights and with less danger to public 
security. When the Radical Clubs sént deputations to the 
Government in support of the Municipal Bill, it was remarked 
that its supporters belonged exclusively to one political party. 
It was therefore inferred that their object was to promote 
Radicalism in general rather than to secure good govern- 
ment to the Metropolis. The justice of the criticism is now 
confirmed by the interest which the managers of the new 
Union take in a question with which they are but indi- 
rectly concerned. Few of them probably care for the local 
interests of London, but they justly think that the control 
of the central Municipality, if they could secure it, would 
give them an additional chance of success in metropolitan 
elections. 

It is not known, except to those who are in the secrets of 
the London Radical organization, whether the test of Home 
Rule is to be imposed on the members of the Association. 
Perhaps the question may become unimportant if the Confer- 
ence in which Mr. Mor.ey is to take a part succeeds in 
effecting a reconciliation between Mr. GLapsTone and 
Mr. CuamBertain. Mr. Mortey of course could not be ex- 
pected to communicate his opinions on the probability of a 
successful issue to a promiscuous assembly; but he truly 
said that when both parties wished to overcome the impedi- 
ments to union they would soorer or later find a way to 
attain their object. Mr. Cuamperiatn’s overture made in 
the Birmingham speech is said to be explained by his sup- 
posed belief that Lord retirement 
would lead to the overthrow of the Government. His own 
proposal, if it was to be literally understood, was almost equiva- 
lent to an unconditional surrender. He suggested that 
his followers and Mr. Guapstrone’s should act together 
on questions on which they were agreed; and it was im- 
plied that in the meantime the whole controversy should be 


| suspended. The first suggestion would probably have been 


acceptable ; but Mr. GLapstone has not yet publicly offered 
anything in return. He is perhaps not at liberty to dix 
appoint Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien by postponing entire 
compliance with their demands; but Mr. Parneut at least 
is prudent enough to take what he can get as a step to full 
satisfaction of his claims. If the Gladstonites and the 
followers of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, with the aid of the Irish 


_ Nationalists, were to defeat the Government, Lord SaLispury 


would be compelled to resign, as he has probably little to 
gain by a dissolution. On his retirement from office, the 
only possible successor would be Mr. Giapstone, and he is 
too deeply pledged to Home Rule to disappoint his Irish 
allies. It is not impossible that in the Conference Mr. 
G.apstone’s representatives may see their way to the 
acceptance of Mr. CaamBeruain’s offers. The desire for a 
reunion of the divided Radical party will have been en- 
couraged by the unsatisfactory delay which occurred in the 
reconstruction of the Government. At St. James's Hall, as 
in other places, the Radical speakers affected to attach great 
importance to the resignation of Lord CHvuRcHILL ; 
yet, except by his faculty of ready speech and his tact in 
managing the House, he added little strength to the Govern- 
ment. His hints or promises of Liberal measures at Dart- 
ford and elsewhere only involved the necessity of repudiating 
unauthorized concessions. Politicians on both sides are toe 
much in the habit of assuming that Conservatives are not 
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actuated by a genuine desire to conserve. The present | 
Government even in its mutilated condition represents the 
convictions of all those who have anything to lose. It is 
to this characteristic tendency that they owe the support of 
the London constituencies. 


“GANDER'’S LAST.” 


HE original Gayper—he of Topcers’s and the Sunday 
papers—must certainly have departed this life these 
many years. But his seed still flourish ; and in the matter 
of those sparkling pleasantries, each one of which was wont 
to make the round of the social circle presided over by the 
stately Jinks as “ GaNnpDER’s last,” they are not unworthy 
their renowned ancestor. When, as is sometimes the case, 
they sit in high places, and have power to prevail against 
the public, they produce some curious effects. One—and 
not the least distinguished-—of the breed is just now tenant- 
at-will of the “ Editor's Study ” attached, for occult reasons, 
to an American magazine ; and his “last” is good enough 
to be worth publishing abroad, 
All things have suffered change of late, and Ganper, 
t creature as he is, is not exempt from the common lot. 
ANDER is now of a serious and a contumelious habit; he 
is also rancorously modern and American; he has likewise 
ideas about literature and art ; and it is further to be noted 
that, like a personal friend of his grandsire’s, he doesn’t 
‘date his letters from Topcers’s”—or its American equi- 
valent—“ for nothink.” To him, gravely pondering in 
the seat of wisdom, it has been manifested that English 
Christmas literature has nothing in common with “ that 
“great movement . . . whose prime traits are fidelity 
“and sincerity”; that Cuartes Dickens was and is re- 
sponsible for English Christmas literature ; and that there- 
fore—* argal” is perhaps the proper term of logic—CHaRLEs 
Dickens was a kind of idiot. “ In the light,” says GanpER 
judicially—though, it may be, with a certain egoism—“ in 
“ the light of the truer work which has since been done ”— 
in. the light, that is to say, of certain American works—the 
“ literary principles” of the man Dickens “ seem almost as 
“ grotesque as his theories of political economy.” There is 
no doubt that he worked a miracle; but the “magic” he 
used in ‘working it was “ very rough ” indeed—was so piti- 
able, indeed, that we, the Ganpers, the great race, are just 
as glad as not that on his, or any, terms the working of 
miracles is to us impossible. The fact is that GanpERr is a 
being of superior essence, to whom the “ monstrosities” of 
poor old Dickens are equally inexplicable and wonderful 
sath the existence in some far-away epoch of those “ most 
“ cultivated intelligences of the time” which they moved to 
laughter and to tears. How good, how noble, how beau- 
tiful it is to be of the tribe of GanpER! “One opens,” he 
on to observe, “his Christmas stories in this later 
“ day” of intellect and rarer art, and “ with a heart high- 
“ sorrowful and cloyed ” one “asks himself for the preter- 
“ natural virtue that they once had.” The result is terrible. 
‘To Ganper the pathos is “ false and strained,” the humour 
“ largely horse-play,” the “character theatrical,” the psy- 
chology no more than “commonplace”; while the “jovi- 
“ality "—in any case disgusting to your novel type of 
Ganper—is merely “ pumped,” and “the sociology alone 
“funny.” The soul of Ganper yells and clamours within 
him for reality ; he is stolidly set against romance; and to 
his cultured and distinctly modern mind the creations of 
this poor devil of an Englishman, though they “ often speak 
“ the language of life,” are as “disproportioned and impro- 
“ bable” as regards their motives and as “ overcharged ” as 
ards their “ passions and purposes” as “the worst of 
* BaLzac’s people ” themselves. That he and they should 
ever have pleased is inconceivable to Ganper. But (or 
he would not else be GanpER) he has his little theory 
on the subject; and in airing it he is happy. “ The 
“ imagination,” he opines, “from having been fed mostly 
“ upon gross unrealities, always responds readily to fantastic 
“ appeals.” So that it was because the English imagination 
had been fed upon “ unrealities” so gross, sc open, and so 
Ipable as the works of Suaxspzare and Minton and 
ALTER Scott—it was because it had to batten itself upon 
stuff so false and “ unactual” as Amelia and Clarissa 
Harlowe—that it took to reading The Chimes and The 
Wreck of the “Golden Mary.” In other terms, and to shift 
our ground a little, there can be no sort of doubt to GanpER 


that had Watter Savace Lanpor not been steeped to the 


lips in Virem and Catuttus, he would never have laughed 
with Mr. SwivELLER and cried his eyes out over the sorrows 
and the death of Little Next. Before such reasoning there 
is nothing for it but silence. There is but one American 
novelist, and GANDER is his prophet. 4 


THE POWER OF LYING. 


LLEN GOODWIN, who has just been deservedly 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for 
eighteen months, is not a particularly interesting person, 
and what little intellect she has is probably more or less 
deranged. But her case throws some light on the very im- 
portant question what positive evidence is worth. This 


girl, who was a domestic servant in Pimlico, charged two 


persons with assaulting her. She told a very plain, albeita 
very disgusting, story, and one of her victims was committed 
for trial. Meanwhile, it came out that she had been robbin 
her mistress, a thorough investigation was made into all 
the circumstances, her statements were shown to be un- 
founded, and she was alarmed into confessing her guilt. 
Why she made the false charges which were brought home 
to her does not appear, and will perhaps never be known. 
It does not much matter. What does matter is the general 
incredibility of mankind. It is not many years since two 
men were convicted of a very gross outrage upon a third. 
The prosecutor, who had undoubtedly suffered the injuries 
which were described, named and identitied his assailants 
in the clearest possible manner. He gave a coherent 
narrative of the whole transaction, and was not the 
least shaken in cross-examination. The prisoners had a 
serious grievance against him, which sufficiently accounted 
for the alleged crime. The trial took place before a judge 
of singular acuteness, who gave the jury no particular 
direction, except that in such a case evidence of good 
character was practically worthless, which is no doubt true. 
The prisoners were sentenced to a long term of penal servi- 
tude; but when they had been some months in gaol the 
prosecutor declared upon his death-bed that he had inflicted 
the hurt upon himself. Further inquiry showed several 
weak points in the evidence for the Crown, and the un- 
fortunate men were discharged from prison. It is impossible 
to doubt either that they were innocent or that such a 
miscarriage of justice might at any time recur. Human 
testimony, however carefully it may be sifted and tested, is 
not like the testimony of science. Nature, if we may be 
pardoned for indulging in a personification which on this 
occasion is not fallacious, does not tell lies. But men and 
women do, and a great many of them. 


That there are perfectly innocent people now in prison 
no rational person can doubt. It is not indeed quite so 
to get them there as the author of Zhe Silence of Dean 
Maitland seems to imagine. It is requisite in the first 
place that a crime of some sort should actually have been 
committed, or alleged to have been committed —a condition 
not fulfilled in that popular story, for homicide in self- 
defence is not acrime. But every one who remembers the 
circumstantial accusations of murdering Christian children 
which were brought against certain Jews in Hungary a few 
years ago, and greedily swallowed by the neighbouring 
villagers, will acknowledge that the wholesale manufacture 
of crimes is a phenomenon with which courts of justice 
must reckon. e machinery for sifting oral evidence is, 
after all, very limited in its scope and range. Cross- 
examination is a powerful weapon, especially when it is 
applied with judgment, and not, as has recently become 
the fashion, at indiscriminate and unprofitable length. 
Danizt, the first recorded practitioner of the art, only put 
one question to each elder, and it was the same in both cases. 
Lord Asinger, who perhaps carried the art to the greatest 
perfection it has ever attained, cautioned beginners against 
what he called knocking out two tacks in order to drive in 
one nail. There is no reason to suppose that the witches 
condemned in the middle ages, and even by Sir Matrnew 
Ha tz, were not as fairly tried as anybody else, and yet the 
evidence against them, when they did notactually plead guilty, 
must in many cases have been false. Bznruam somewhere 
says that there is a faint mathematical probability in favour 
of any given statement being true. An eminent living judge, 
improving on Bentuam, declared that a man who began by 
believing the assertions of witnesses would never get at the 
truth, The only chance, he said, was to remain perfectly 
neutral until a piece of evidence appeared which could not 
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be true. By eliminating that, and any subsequent alle- | for the magistrate to have excluded the official witnesses 
from the box. But when there—and at this point, of course, 


— of the same kind, the bottom of the well might at 
t be reached. The advice is cynical, but probably sound. 
It is, indeed, difficult to suggest any otner remedy. Pro- 
secutions for perjury are so few that they are not feared, 
judges’ clerks and modern thought have combined to rob 
the oath of its terrors, and, in spite of Lord Tennyson, un- 
diluted falsehood is always more difficult to cope with than 
diluted truth. 


IRELAND. 


R. DILLON and his associates have been at last com- 
mitted for trial, and a scandal which has done far 
more mischief, it seems to us, than the conviction of every 
one of the defendants can do good, has now come to an end. 
It would not, of course, be just to make the Government 
solely responsible for the discreditable scenes for which the 
Dublin Police-Court has for weeks past supplied the theatre. 
The deplorable weakness of the presiding magistrate has, 
no doubt, had most to do with it, and a certain want of deci- 
sion on the part of the Crown counsel has also been con- 
tributory to the result. Of Mr. O’Dongt’s conduct of the 
proceedings it is hardly necessary to speak in detail ; its 
defects, as illustrated almost daily in the reports of the 
trial, must have been patent even to the most inexperienced 
of observers. Mr. Hraty, though less formidable for pur- 
poses of annoyance in a police-court than in the House of 
Commons, is doubtless a more troublesome customer than 
a magistrate has commonly to deal with, and there would 
have been no just ground of complaint if Mr. Heary had 
been allowed a little more rope than would have been 
conceded to him in a well-ruled English court. But, asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Heaty’s tether has been allowed to 
run out to an inordinate length; and not his alone, but 
those of his fellow-advocates, one at least of whom was 
emboldened by his impunity into surpassing him in insolence. 
Still less excusable was the laxity shown by Mr. O’Donet 
in dealing with the defendants themselves. The absence of 
one or two of them was justified, at any rate technically, on 
unds of health, but this did not apply to the principal 
Slefendant ; and it is almost inconceivable to us that any 
administrator of the law with a due respect for his own 
office could have allowed his authority to be contumaciously, 
and even contumeliously, defied as was Mr. O’Donet’s by 
Mr. Ditton. This behaviour might have been repressed 
with even greater ease than the misconduct of counsel by 
the display of a little firmness at the outset. The Dublin 
magistrate, however, appears to have been wholly neglect- 
ful of that wisest of maxims, obsta principiis, and the result 
was that one liberty succeeded another on the part of de- 
fendants and counsel, and one indignity after another was 
inflicted with impunity on himself, until his court resembled 
nothing so much as a school of unruly boys with the French 
master left in charge. 


Nor can we hold the magistrate altogether blameless, 
though system and tradition must bear the chief part of the 
biame, for the mischievous and disrespectful irrelevances 
which were allowed to deepen during the last few days 
the discredit of these unfortunate proceedings. The sum- 
mons of the Carer Secretary to the Lorp Lieutenant, 
of the Arrorney-GENERAL for IRELAND, and of General 
Bu.zer and Captain PLunKxerr was of course a mere stroke 
of forensic effrontery on the part of the prisoners’ counsel. 
Their evidence, it must have been well known to every 
_ with the slightest tincture of legal knowledge, even 

wn to Mr. Heaty himself, could not, by any conceivable 
possibility, have the slightest bearing upon the issue. Even 
if it could have been shown that the action of the Executive 
authorities in the matter of rents was exactly analogous 
to that of the defendants, that fact would have no effect 
whatever on a legal tribunal in deciding whether the de- 
fendants were or were not guilty of conspiracy. As a 
matter of fact, the furthest point to which their counsel 
could have any chance of carrying the parallel was obviously 
far short of the line which divides legitimate from illegal 
action. Toattempt to defend the “ Plan of Campaign” on the 
ground that Irish Executive officers had urged landlords 
toshow indulgence to their tenants is much as though Rosin 
Hoop should have called as a witness some hing friar 
who had been heard to exhort the rich to relieve the poor. 
Irrelevant, however, as the evidence was, it would perhaps 
have been difficult, in face of the abuses which have been 


allowed to creep into our system of preliminary investigation, | 


their own responsibility begins—they ought, we cannot but 
think, to have made much freer use of their official privilege ot’ 
reticence than was the case. Captain PLUNKETT, for instance, 
was either too communicative or not communicative enough. 
He answered the questions put to him up to the point at 
which silence was calculated to produce the worst impression 
as to the action of the Government ; and at that point he 
took refuge in silence. The same remark applies to some 
extent, we regret to say, to the evidence of Sir MicnarL 
Hicks-Beacu. It is hardly doubtful, we fear, that the 
net result of the evidence of the Cuier Secrerary 
and his subordinates has been to strengthen the popular 
belief that something very like a dispensing power was, in 
fact, exercised for a time from, or under the sanction, if not 
directions of, Dublin Castle. If that were the case, the 
departure from the only right path of a Government has 
brought its own’ punishment with it. In that case the 
Executive, by setting the example of illicit action, will 
have gone far to paralyse its own efforts to punish such 
action in others. They have chosen a mode of procedure 
against the delinquents which exposes them, under existing 
conditions of irregularity, to the ordeal to which they have 
in fact been subjected, and through which they have not 
passed altogether as successfully as could be desired. This 
they might and should have foreseen, and it is no answer to 
say, what in itself perhaps is true enough, that, if the 
examination had been conducted with a firmer hand, it 
would probably have been brought to a conclusion before 
the project of “ putting the Castle on the stand ” eould have 
been conceived or carried out. Governments have no right 
to look for police magistrates strong enough to break 
through existing traditions, and the abuse which now prac- 
tically gives us two full trials, at the option of a defendant's 
counsel, instead of one is an abuse of pretty long standing. 
Asa matter of principle, no doubt, a magistrate who has 
satisfied himself that a primd facie case has been made out 
ought to bring the performances of a defendant’s counsel, 
especially when it is quite obvious that he is playing to the 
gallery, to a very summary close. But stronger magistrates 
than Mr. O’Donet have ere this allowed police-court pro- 
ceedings nearer home to be spun out by self-advertising 
advocates to an equally unconscionable length ; so it would 
perhaps be unreasonable to expect him in particular to lead 
the way in returning to the older and sounder practice. 


Meanwhile, his functions having now been discharged 
with the committal of Mr. Ditton and his confederates duly 
for trial, it devolves upon the Executive to see to it that 
the defendants be not allowed to insult the authority of 
the law during the period which must elapse before their 
trial. At present, however, to judge from the accounts 
which reach us from Ireland, they are pursuing their defiant 
tactics with complete impunity. One of the latest exploits 
of Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brren has been to evade the 
prohibition imposed by the Government upon a meeting 
which had been announced to be held at Rosslea. By the 
adoption ofa stratagem in which they were assisted by a local 
priest, the two agitators contrived, it seems, to address 
two considerable assemblies within a few miles of the spot 
originally selected for the gathering. Authority cannot 
afford, least of all in Ireland, to be made ridiculous after 
this fashion. If Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien persist in 
their course of contumacious disobedience to the mandates 
of law, it is certainly not for law to abandon the conflict, 
as its administrators appear rather too much inclined to do. 
The police, at any rate, seem confining their attention to 
the small fry, and allowing the big fish to escape their net. 
Mr. Ditton goes about openly boasting that, since the Plan 
of Campaign has been declared illegal, he is collecting 
money under it to greater amounts and with greater easo 
than before ; and, though there is little doubt that this is, 
toa great extent, mere mendacious swagger, it is never- 
theless certain that some of the agitators are still 
busily employed in the prosecution of this judicially con- 
demned scheme. It is not very satisfactory to read two 
sentences of this kind side by side in the reports from 
Ireland :—“ While Mr. Ditton was engaged yesterday in 
“ addressing meetings in the county of Fermanagh, Mr. 
“ W. O’Brien was engaged on the estate of Lord De Trevnx 
“ in carrying out the Plan of Campaign,” And, “On Sunday 
“ night the police arrested some farmers assembled in a farm- 
“ house to collect rents, one of whom, named M‘Nutry, was. 
“ detained in custody, while the others were discharged.” It 
is Mr. Writ1am O'Brien and men of his position upon 
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whom the police should contrive to lay their hands; it is 
they of whom we ought to have heard before this that they 
have been arrested and are detained in custody. Nor would 
it greatly distress us to hear that Mr, ConyBEart’s 
desperate efforts to acquire that prominence in Ireland, 
which adverse circumstances too many to mention deny 
him in England, have been crowned with the success which 
he: is courting. Rather than that the demoralizing spec- 
tacle of members of Parliament enjoying impunity in law- 
lessness while lesser offenders are seized upon should be pro- 
longed, we are even willing that Government should take a 
step which cannot fail to minister to Mr. ConysEarr’s 
desire. And we submit that our desire to see energetic 
aetion taken by the Executive could hardly be attested by a 
stronger proof than that. : 


THE STURDY BEGGAR, 


i ing “ decay of beggars in the metropolis ” has been long 
since arrested, though the beggars themselves are not 
perhaps arrested quite so often as they ought to be. Noan 
East, however, went too far, and fell into the arms of a 
constable. It happened in this way. Noan, described as 
“ a powerful-looking man,” came all the way from Cardiff 
to prey upon the much-enduring inhabitants of London. 
Finding that there was no Mansion House Fund for idle 
vagabonds to live comfortably on, he went to a private 
house, and asked, or rather demanded, alms. The house 
belonged to a policeman, who came home in the afternoon 
to find Noan “ keeping his foot in the doorway,” and par- 
leying with his (the policeman’s) wife. On learning who 
the returning householder was, the blood of Noan boiled, 
and he struck the constable in the face. He has been sent 
to prison for two months with hard labour; so that he 
will have at least a temporary opportunity, and indeed be 
under a temporary necessity, of working for his own 
living. Noan, as Mr. De Rurzen told him with judicious 
frankness, “ belongs to a dangerous class of people, mis- 
“taken in many instances for the unemployed.” It 
is, of course, impossible to prevent erroneous and ex- 
aggerated reports of “exceptional distress” from find- 
ing their way into print. But one result of them is 
that idle loafers in all parts of the country see, or think 
they see, a way of subsisting at other people’s expense. 
Mr. De Rurzev, in sentencing Noan East, remarked on the 
number of able-bodied men who are every day tramping 
into London, and swelling the ranks of the dangerous 
-classes. Unfortunately, there always are, and there always 
will be, pseudo-philanthropists who give money to beggars in 
the streets. It seems benevolent, no doubt, to scatter silver 
and copper about in this way. But the habit really springs 
from selfishness and carelessness. It is much easier to part 
with a few pence than to take a little trouble, though it is 
an undoubted fact that by personal inquiries real instances 
of undeserved distress can always be ascertained, whereas 
it is ten to one that, if you relieve a tramp, you encourage 
an idle knave. The proper place for street beggars is the 
casual ward of the workhouse. If anybody wants to do 
something for the poor, and has no time to make investi- 
gations on his own account, he will be perfectly safe in 
subscribing to the funds of the Charity Organization 
Society. 


ORIGINAL MISDEEDS. 


“ (XIVE us something new in crime” is what the heart 

of the young man says to the novelist. As the 
novelist rarely hits off any quite original iniquity, the public 
has occasionally to supply him with “ some new invented 
“game” in the infamous direction. But it is fair to say 
that the man recently charged with an iniquity apparently 
new to police magistrates was really (if he did do what he 
-was charged with) hunting an old trail. It was a novelist 
who, in the Notting Hill Mystery, long ago, conceived and 
carried out a fresh sort of misdeed. The problem was, 
given two twin sisters of great wealth, to marry one and 
procure the personal property of both, while at the same 
time relieving oneself at the same stroke, not only of a 
wife, but of all temptation to marry that deceased wife’s 
sister. And all this was to be done without bringing 
the criminal husband within reach of the criminal law. 
The author of the Notting Hill Mystery (which it might 
pay to republish as a shilling story) managed all this very 
well. The two sisters, the married and the unmarried one, 


were twins, and were so bound up in each other that, if one 
fell ill, the other followed suit. e villain therefore mes- 
merized his wife, and compelled her to walk in her sleep and 
to poison herself while in a somnambulant condition. No 
harm in a lady’s poisoning herself. But the poison took off 
her sister by reflex action, or something of that kind, and so 
the villain killed two birds without throwing any palpable 
and indictable stone. Such, at least, is our recollection of a 
tale which the world has had time to forget. Now this was 
certainly an original offence ; but the man lately charged 
with preventing a boy from attending to his theatrical 
duties by mesmerizing him apparently, if guilty, did nothing 
but adapt or plagiarize from the Notting Hill Mystery. How 
would it be if any one mesmerized a whole constituency, and 
led them all to the poll as the Pied Piper led the children 
of Hamelin town in Brunswick by famous Hanover city ? 
The question is a living question for the supporters of Mr. 
who constantly adwire his glamour ”—that 
is, his power of making people see things as they are not, by 
dint of magic or vocal mesmerism. 

A psychical question is also raised by the mesmerizing of 
a boy so as to prevent him from going to work. The process 
seems feasible, and, indeed, facile; for a French scientific 
person lately mesmerized an idle boy so effectually that 
while the influence lasted, he minded his book, and got prizes 
in all branches of a liberal education. The little wretch 
(with whom one has a sneaking sympathy) deciined to have 
the operation repeated. He said that he did not want to be 
so clever and conscientious, and he is now at the bottom of 
his form, and perfectly happy. If it is possible for mesmerism 
to make an idle boy work, it must be much easier to make an 
industrious boy idle. The hopes of a complete moral reform 
of the human race which the Psycbically-minded have based 
on Hypnotism, as they prefer to call it, seem but fragile. 
For Hypnotism, if it can be used at all, can be used in both 


ways, and most easily in the wrong way. But whether or 


not it is a crime or a misdemeanour, or a felony, or any- 
thing else that is improper, to mesmerize people, is a question 
for a higher tribunal. If it is, we might perhaps enact again 
some of the old statutes against witchcraft. 

The case of the boys who recently dropped pieces of lead 
into a slit meant to receive pennies, and who thereby 
possessed themselves of cigarettes, has been dealt with by 
a magistrate who settled it off-hand, and unfavourably to 
the boys. But, setting aside the strength of the temptation, 
which was novel and considerable, the lay intellect hardly 
sees what crime the boys committed. Would any one have 
interfered if they had dropped in half-crowns instead of 
pence? Were they guilty of passing false coin, or what 
was the precise name of their misdeed? Nobody could 
have committed it, whatever it was, before those mechanical 
boxes were invented. So there was a kind of freshness in 
their iniquity, though, as it has ceased to be original, nobody 
can be excused for doing it again. There is toffee in some 
of these boxes, but a boy is not a dog, and is not allowed 
“ his first bite.” 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


é im taste for marching about with a banner has always 
been tolerably well developed among British workmen, 
employed or unemployed. It is a sufliciently innocent one 
when not indulged in crowded thoroughfares or on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. So when the unemployed of Deptford and 
Greenwich collect and march off with drums and a banner no 
particular harm is done to anybody. Neither is it a very grave 
sign when some hundreds of the unemployed of Battersea 
collect and go to church. They might do much worse. On 
the whole, this sudden addition to the congregation at 
Battersea seems to have conducted itself with decorum, 
with the exception of some poor silly creatures who hissed 
the name of the QuEEN. There is good historical precedent 
for expressions of approval of the sermon by the congrega- 
tion, thongh the unemployed who murmured “ Hear, hear ” 
to Mr. Buckianp probably did not know it. Their appro- 
bation would appear to have been given to a very in- 
nocent expression of opinion—if it was an opinion, and 
not a statement of the teaching of the Church—on the 
part of Mr. Bucktanp. If the unemployed and the pushing 
persons who find them so useful wish to be told that a time 
will come when a certain state of things will be altered, they 
may safely go to any parish church on any Sunday of the 
year. It is decidedly heretical to hold that a certain state 
of things will not be altered at some future date. Every- 
thing depends on the when and the how and the what. Mr. 
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Buck.anp is, of course, too sound a divine to preach false 
doctrine on these points ; and if his gation, or part of 
it, choose to think that he is a Welsh Dissenting preacher, 
he is not to blame. Why the 8. D. F. should be pleased at 
hearing that a certain state of things will be altered is by 
no means clear. What may be altered and is in the fairest 
way of change is the state of things in which a handful of 
agitators are allowed to use the misfortunes of other people 
as so much political raw material. The S. D. F. seems to 
suspect as much to judge by the very mild behaviour of the 
*‘ conspicuous” Mr, Mores and his hundred friends at 
Bermondsey last Saturday morning. To collect outside the 
Vestry yard, to make an unfounded assertion, and to go 
_ away quietly when warned by a police Inspector that making 
a noise will cause you to be run in, is not a very dreadful 
attempt to forward the social revolution. 

The intervention of Mr. Rircnie in favour of the un- 
employed isa very different thing. It can do no harm, and 
may do some good. This is not enthusiastic praise, but it is 
probably as much as Mr. Rircure would be inclined to give 
to his letter himself. When he asks the Vestries and 
District Boards to set about whatever work they had already 
decided to do at once, in preference to letting it stand 
over till the weather improves, he is at least asking for what 
is thoroughly practical, and, moreover, he has it in bis 
power to help materially himself. So much was shown on 
the day in which his circular was made public. A deputa- 
tion from the Tottenham Local Board waited on him to ask 
for authority to contract a loan for the purpose of putting 
their roads in order. The parish took these over 
twenty years ago, and they “are now in a most deplorable 
“ state” (we could say as much for some thoroughfares a 
good deal nearer Hyde Park Corner than Tottenham), so 
the Board wants to put them right, and, having a con- 
tract running for granite at a low rate, wishes to be 
authorized to raise money and set to work. All of 
which sounds very businesslike and deserves Mr. Rrrcuie’s 
approval, and also proves the Local Government Board 
to be well within the truth in observing “that the 
“ condition of many of the streets of the metropolis is 
“such, that additional labour for their cleansing might 
“be employed with great advantage, quite irrespective of 
“any work connected with the removal of snow, and it 
“ would not be easy to find more appropriate employment 
“ for unskilled labour.” There is a good deal to be done in 
the way of cleansing and otherwise improving the streets in 
the metropolis and elsewhere too. The Local Boards and 
Vestries may very commendably set about doing it. Of 
course, as Mr. Rircuie pointed out to the deputation from 
Tottenham, they will be bound to “ consider the number of 
“ years over which it might be desirable to extend the 
“loan.” In other words, they will have to think of the 
ratepayers, and be careful not to confound the doing of 
necessary work at an early date with the undertaking of 
unnecessary work, for the pure and simple purpose of 
giving employment. That means mere waste, by which 
everybody suffers in the long run, and the numbers of 
the unemployed are increased, and not diminished. By 
timing their work well Local Boards and Vestries can 
do a great deal to alleviate the troubles of the unemployed, 
and it is reasonable that it should be done. Public or semi- 
public bodies can also do something by choosing their work- 
men. The petition of the unemployed at Greenwich shows 
how. They have asked the District Board to urge the 
Haberdashers’ Company, which is about to execute some 
works at Redhill, to use their influence with Messrs. 
Mow tem & Son to engage as many of the Greenwich and 
Deptford unemployed as possible. The chain of petitioners 
is nearly as long as the series of influential persons on whom 
SMOLLETT’s naval lieutenant relied for promotion. Still the 
request is not unreasonable, and ought to be favourably 
entertained by Messrs. Mowiem & Soy. Mr. Rircuie’s 
circular does not contain a scheme for the complete and 
lasting improvement of the condition of the working classes ; 
but as far as it goes it is sound, and what it may cause to 
be done wil] at least do no harm as a counterbalance to 
whatever temporary relief it may bring to the unemployed. 


DISSENSIONS IN DORSET. 


VHE Dorset Liberals have determined to “affiliate with 
“the National Federal Union of Liberals ”—that is, 

with the Liberals who are determined to destroy the Union. 

_ But in causing this affiliation order to run the Dorset 


Liberals have split themselves up, the large majority 
affiliating, and the minority striking their tents and depart- 
ing in the vague direction known to topographers as “ else- 
“ where.” There was a lively meeting at Wimborne, and 
Lord WoLvERTON appears to have been a good deal excited. 
Of course from an excited nobleman we do not expect logic, 
and Lord Wotverton reached those heights of thought in 
which the human mind is capable (like some disputants 
mentioned by Rape.ats) of conceiving contradictories to be 
simultaneously true. Lord Wo tverton said he had been 
consistent, and he said he had stuck to his colours, Now 
Lord Wotverton’s colours are Mr. GLapstTone’s, and 
it is ridiculously superfluous to add that Mr. GLapsTong 
has not been consistent. Considered as “ colours,” Mr. 
GLaADsTONE is of the colours that “fly,” or, as the ter- 
minology of the laundress goes, “won't wash.” We all 
know what Mr. GiapsTonE used to say about Home Rule; 
we all know what he says now, or said last time he spoke; 
and, if his conduct was consistent, then was that Scriptural 
character consistent who remarked, “I go not "—and went. 
You cannot both be consistent and also follow your colours 
when Mr. Giapstone is these colours, unless following Mr. 
GLaDsTONE be consistency, which is absurd, or used to be 
absurd. 

Lord Wotverton’s consistency, according to another 
Dorset Liberal, was not consistent with the truth. Of 
course Lord WoLvEerTON may know best. He declared that 
Mr. Portman “had brought down a Liberal Unionist in 
“ Mr, AsHiEy to oppose his own brother.” We see no 
very great harm in a man’s opposing his own brother 
if he happens (as is usually the case) to disagree with that 
fond relation. Lerd Wotverton in his calmer moments 
will remember that Timotzon did something of this kind, 
and that his conduct was highly applauded by the Liberal 
party in Corinth. In case Lord Wotverron has forgotten 
the touching incident, we may quote it from the Classical 
Dictionary :—‘ When bis brother TimorpHanes endeavoured 
“to make himself tyrant of his native city, TimoLeon 
“murdered him rather than allow him to destroy the 
“ liberty of the State.” Of course this was a strong measure ; 
but Mr. Portman did not go to these lengths. Even 
according to Lord Wotverton, he only brought down a 
Liberal Unionist to oppose his brother Tosopuanes. But 
Mr. Porrman denies the accuracy of Lord Wotverton’s 
historical researches. “ He indignantly denied that he sent 
“a Unionist to North Dorset to oppose his own brother. 
“ He would not oppose his own brother,” which shows how 
short Liberal Unionists fall of the Corinthian “ ticket,” how 
lamentably they fail to climb on that exalted platform. 
“ He was pressed to support Mr. Asuey, but he refused,” 
which seems a pity. However, perhaps he will support 
him next time, and “it is next time,” or very nearly, 
as they say in Alice in Wonderland. Lord Wotverton 
has succeeded in shouting with the largest crowd, which, 
after all, is the main thing in politics. He has seen, as he 
said, “the Liberal Association of Dorset scattered to the 
“ winds,” and he has also seen Lord Sracprinee, a gentle- 
man who, though a Unionist Liberal, is still able to call 
himself “a personal friend of Mr. GLapstone.” Such cases 
are very rare. But we trust that peace and friendship may 
reign in Dorset; for Lord Wotverton, “ notwithstanding 
“ what he had said in the heat of the moment, wished to 
“remain personal friends with Lord Srateripcs.” This 
is as it should be ; nothing can be sadder than to see mere 
politics interfering with the home affections. If people 
would only remember what ARISTOTLE says about g:A/a, and 
would only act on it, the moments would never get heated 
at all, and Lord Wo.tvertTon would never shout “ Go to the 
“ Tories.” The Tories, of course, are not synonymous with 
any place of an extreme and final character; but nobody 
likes to be told to “go to” anywhere, in that tone of voice. 
We do not quite know where the Dorset Liberal Association 
has gone to—at present “its end is pieces.” 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


de time has gone by when a want of consideration for 
the Colonies was safe. Perhaps, too, it has at last been 
discovered that not knowing anything about it is a bad quali- 
fication for the head of a department which causes a good 
deal of outlay. In this year, too, a Conference is to meet 
which may prove more important than the meeting at a 
round table. The Colonies are to be asked to send deputies 
who shall seriously try to raise (or lower) Imperial Federa- 
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tion from the state of a pious imagination in which it lies 
at present to the condition of a practical proposal. When 
the members of this body meet, it will be well to have a 
Cédlonial Secretary to meet them who knows something 
about the Colonies. 


No doubt the Conservative party could produce many 
excellently well qualified gentlemen; but, as a matter of 
fact, it has not yet produced any one more manifestly com- 
petent than Sir Henry Hoxzanp. It is therefore highly 
satisfactory to see him in the post. During several recent 
Sessions of Parliament he has paid steady attention to 
colonial affairs. He tried in particular, firstly, to show tl:e 
House and the Ministry that there was a South African 
question, and then to make them understand what it was. 
How far Sir Henry succeeded we know. It is a plausible 
opinion that there are not fifty men in England at this 
moment who know what the South African question involves. 
On one occasion there were not even enough who cared to 
make a House when the new Secretary had something to 
say on the subject. However few these competent judges 
may be, Sir Henry Hoxuanp is one of them, and it is not 
the least of his qualifications for the Colonial Office. There 
is abundant work waiting for his hand. In the first place, 
he will have to decide on what the impartial Daily News 
calls the “ precipitate ” treatment of Sir J. Pops HEnNEssy 
—who has been suspended, though in a mild form. He 
will have to decide whether Sir Hercutes Rosrnson, 
who formed his opinion on the spot, or Mr. HENNIKER 
Heaton, who, as a malicious person in the Zimes says, 
has the misfortune to know too little and write too much 
on the affairs of the Mauritius, is in the right. Another 
controversy which may be found to require his attention 
is that between Lord Brapazon and Mr. H. M. Hyxpman 
as to the merits of State-aided emigration. There is 
a great deal in that question which is not especially 


the business of the Colonial Office ; but one important part. 


does come into his field. It must depend on Sir Henry 
Hottany’s department to find out whether the colonists 
are anxious to be supplied with immigrants in increased 
numbers, and, if so, in what numbers, and how. In these 
days, when the State is being not only allowed, but asked 
to do more and more, there is no way in which it can do 
greater good and less harm, if it works with knowledge, 
than in at least controlling emigration. Probably this 
will turn out to be a subsection of the greater matter 
to be discussed in the forthcoming Conference of colonial 
deputies—if ever it comes off. The discussion of the 
Broposa! to federate will be found to include a very great 
. But for the kind exertions of Mr. GiapstTong, no 
English Minister would have had anything nearly so 
vitally important to deal with for a long time. He com- 
pelled everybody to make his mind up on the previous 
question whether the mother country was to be split up or 
not. After this attempt to destroy us altogether, the pro- 
posal to make us part of a bigger and more compact whole 
comes next in importance. The Minister who has to conduct 
a Conference on such an issue—and the duty falls naturally 
to the Colonial Secretary—will have innumerable occasions 
to require the service of great tact and knowledge. It is at 
least absolutely necessary that he should neither be inclined 
to undervalue the connexion with the Colonies nor be igno- 
rant of their affairs. Sir Heyry How.ann’s competence in 
both respects is well known. He belongs as little as any 
man can to the school of politicians, very prominent and 
 self-assertive a generation ago and less, who never lost an 
portunity of stating how happy they would be to repeat 
ORACE GREELY’s “go in peace” with more success, His 
knowledge of colonial affairs is probably greater than that 
' ofany other member of Parliament ; it is certainly far beyond 
what has been possessed by any holder of his office within a 


 tolerably long period. 


ROUND THE TABLE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, Sir Witt1am Harcourt, and 

F their respective backers are at last assembled round 
' the table, and apparently will remain seated there for some 
- considerable time. The first bulletin issued by them an- 
nounced that they had met for a “preliminary conversa- 
““ tion,” and that they would meet again on the following 
day, after which it was their intention to adjourn for. some 
days. Itis added that, “as there are a large number of 
“ subjects to be dealt with, which all require careful exami- 


“ nation, the discussion is likely to last some time before 
“any final conclusions are arrived at.” Report says, in- 
deed, that the members of the Conference rather expect it 
to be prolonged over the meeting of Parliament, if not well 
into the next Session. An anticipation of this kind may, 
no doubt, quicken the hopes or fears of some interested 
minds ; but, for our own part, we cannot say that it tends 
to remove the impression of unreality attaching to the 
whole affair. It does not, to our thinking, at all suggest 
that the delegates see their way to any common ground on 
which to discuss controverted questions; it merely looks as 
if the order of business had been so arranged as to post- 
pone all contentious matter to the last. But to do this 
before making any attempt to discover whether, when the 


disputed issues are reached, there will be any prospect 


of an agreement upon them, may simply indicate a 
desire, on the part of the negotiators, that the Conference 
should not come to too speedy a close. Doubtless that 
would have a very bad effect upon the morale of the divided 
party, and would make reconciliation seem further off than 
ever. Mr. Cuamper.ain, whether he has any other serious 
intentions or not, on which opinions differ, may, at any rate, 
be credited with a sincere desire to appease the enmity of 
Mr. Guapstone’s more bigoted partisans. He has, therefore, 
the strongest motive for wishing to prove his desire for re- 
union by protracted negotiations ; and it would, of course, 
be difficult for Mr. Guapsrone’s representatives at the 
Conference to balk such a desire on his part without 
appearing to put themselves in the wrong. 


At any rate, it is tolerably clear from the tenor of 
the bulletin above quoted that Mr. CHampBertarn has 
had his way with to the order of procedure. 
The “large number of subjects to be dealt with which 
“ will require careful examination” would otherwise have 
hardly had much chance of coming up at all. Sir Witu1aM 
Harcourt and his Separatist colleagues may be assumed 
therefore to have assented to the proposal to ascertain first 
of all on how many political questions the two sections of 
the Liberal party agree before proceeding to consider those 
on which they differ. For some meetings to come, ac- 
cordingly, the Conference, it is to be supposed, will talk 
over county government, free education, the three-acres- 
and-cow question, and other contents of the authorized 
and unauthorized programmes put forward by the Liberal 
party in the autumn of 1885. Not till they have esta- 
blished a working agreement on that point — which in 
view of the absolute non-representation of the Moderate 
Liberal element at the Conference ought not to be difficult 
to bring about—will they proceed, like the host of the 
momentous dinner in Little Dorrit, to the real business for 
which they have been gathered round the table. How long 
after that the Conference will remain in session is a matter 
on which we forbear to speculate. We will only say that, 
unless Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is d to abandop every 
pledge which he has given during the past twelve months, 
and to stultify his whole action since his retirement from 
Mr. Gtapstoyr’s last Administration, the further proceed- 
ings of the Conference will not be of long duration. 
Material for compromise, in the true sense of the word, 
there is none, and capitulation on Mr. Guapstone’s part 
is, for the best of all reasons, out of the question — 
namely, that it would extinguish all chance of his re- 
covering office before the close of his public career. He 
cannot come to terms with Mr. Cuampertain on the 
basis of settling with the land question in Ireland 
before dealing with that of local government. Two causes, 
either of which would alone be sufficient, must operate to 
prevent him. To agree with the Unionist Liberals on this 
basis would separate him from the Parnellites and bring 
him into line with the Conservatives. It is difficult to say 
which of the two calamities he is the more anxious to avoid. 


THE POLICE REPORT. 


fe part of the lately published Police Report which 
belongs most certainly to Sir Coartes Warren is the 
argument in favour of an increase of the force. It is one 
that does not admit of an answer. As he shows, in 1849 
the authorized strength of the police was 5,493, of which 
5,288 were available for police purposes. During the last 
thirty-eight years 476,122 houses have been built, while 
6,797 are in course of construction, and 1,781 miles of new 
streets are in charge of the Metropolitan Police, and the 


population has increased from 2,473,758 to 5,255,069. 
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While the duty to be performed has become so much 
greater, the number of constables available to do it has only 
risen to 7,865. It is true that the total authorized force of 
the Metropolitan Police is 13,319; but some fifteen hundred 
of them are told off “on special duties for various Govern- 
“ ment departments, including special protection posts in- 
“ side public offices and buildings, dockyards, and military 
“ stations, and by public Companies and private individuals.” 
When deductions come to be made for men on sick leave, 
&c., the number actually available, “exclusive of those 
“employed for the protection of public buildings in con- 
* sequence of the dynamite outrages,” is that stated above. 
The reason given for a heavy deduction from the actual 
strength of the-force engaged in the discharge of its ordi- 
nary duty is a sufficient answer to those who speak of the 
increasing mildness of modern manners. If we commit 
fewer violent crimes, there are some of us who contrive to 
sin in a manner which gives an astonishing amount of work 
to the police. It is also very clear from this Report, even 
if the fact were not familiar enough in other ways, that 
there has been an immense increase in the last generation in 
the amount of small supervising work thrown on the police. 
How frequently they are called on to collect in hundreds 
and watch politicians at play in the gutter all the world 
knows. Indeed, it is a marvel how the police superin- 
tendent contrives to remember all the offences against “ acts ” 
which he has to keep under his watchful eye. The police 
are certainly not numerous enough to tackle all their work 
successfully. 


As usual, the subordinate parts of the Report supply a 
great deal of curious information. The medical section, for 
instance, proves how the police suffer the diseases which 
come of exposure. Nearly a half of the men who died in 
1885 (31 out of 667) fell victims either to consumption and 
disease of the lungs, pneumonia, and pleurisy, or bron- 
chitis. Some of the details of the duty performed suggest 
inquiries. It appears, for instance, that whereas the police 
attended 479 fires in 1879, they were called on this kind of 
duty 1,062 times in 1885. Indeed, there has been a steady 
increase, and a rapid into the bargain, in fires in the last 
eight years. They sprang from 868 in 1883 to 1,022 in 
1884, and had been rising for years before. Their increase 
is out of all proportion to the increase of London. Are 
Londoners becoming much more careless, or is there more 
arson about? It cannot surely be that the police has become 
twice as active in running to firesas they were. It is always 
pleasing to pose the total abstainer, and so we shall ask him 
to look at Return No. 20, “ showing the number of persons 
“apprehended for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 
“ the estimated population, and the proportion per thousand 
“each year from 1831 and 1885 inclusive,” and com- 
pare it with the return of fires. The boozer, as we 

ow, was always putting the candle under the curtains, 
and yet we find that, whereas the proportion of persons run 
in for drunkenness in 1831 was 20°574 to the thousand, 
and in 1885 it was only 4°295, this last year was notorious 
for fires. Sobriety does not seem to make men more care- 
ful. The reports by district and divisional superintendents 
contain some plums worth extracting. Much sympathy 
will be felt by right-minded men with Mr. Grorce Draper, 
Superintendent of the C (St. James’s) Division, and this is 
why. After a brief notice of the trouble caused by the 
“ prostitute question,” he goes on to say :—‘ The Salvation 
“ Army has a Jarge hall in this,division in Oxford Street, 
“ and the members, accompanied by a brass band and drum, 
“march each Sunday morning and afternoon through the 
“ neighbourhood, much to the discomfort of all peaceably- 
“ disposed residents; and as the Salvationists have in- 
“variably to be escorted and protected by it adds 
“to the arduous duties of this division.” We wish Mr. 
Grorce Drarer more power to his elbow, and heartily 
share his sentiments. A very interesting report is that by Mr. 
James J. Tuomson, Superintendent of the E, or Holborn, 
Division, which is long and not unadorned by graces of style. 
It includes an account of Covent Garden Market, which, 
“ although by no means new, may yet not be wholly unin- 
“ teresting,” as he modestly says. Covent Garden is suffici- 
ently known and fairly well abused ; but there are probably 
not many Londoners who would not learn something more, 
and much more, than they knew before about it from Mr. 
Tuomson. Nothing but the length and complication of the 
sentence causes us to abstain from quoting some excellent 
remarks on the subject of drink in his report. The Super- 
intendent of the E Division has seen in his time, and here 
records, the disappearance of some of the worst rookeries in 


London—notably one about Drury Lane, Great Wild Street, 
Kemble Street, and Great Queen Street, “covered with 
“small, dirty, chiefly two-storied houses, dilapidated, in- 
“ habited by costermongers, itinerants, and others, probably 
“to the number of some 3,000.” Since this piggery was 
improved off the surface of the earth Mr. THomson has 
noted a decided increase in sobriety throughout his district, 
and has not heard of any increase of vagabondage in other 
parts caused by the scattering of its inhabitants. Such are 
the side lights on the history of London to be got by a study 
of Police Reports. 


MR. STANLEY'S ENTERPRISE. 


HERE will be but one feeling in the country as to the 
honours which have just been paid by the City of 
London to Mr. H. M. Srantey on the eve of his departure 
on the expedition for the relief of Emmy Pasna. The 
municipal tribute is in part an acknowledgment of past 
performances and in part a recognition of the readiness 
which Mr. Stantey has displayed in undertaking, at con- 
siderable cost to himself, this new enterprise. If it can- 
not be said to present all the difficulties, or, at any rate, 
the same sort of difficulties, which attended his former ex- 
ploits, it possesses other and special claims of its own to the 
sympathy of the civilized world. Emin Pasna is,in his own 
less commanding way, a Gorpon ; and a nation which must 
bear a portion, at any rate, of the shame of that hero’s sacrifice 
we | well be anxious to do something to save his lieutenant 
and disciple from a similar fate. It is satisfactory to know 
that Her Magesry’s present Ministers have shown their 
good will towards the project, and done all in their power 
to facilitate it, and that the Egyptian Government will 
contribute aid in money. If the English people have read 
Gorpon’s character aright, they may well feel that the rescue 
of the beleaguered chief to whose relief Mr. Sranuey is about 
to set out would be the most grateful of all offerings to the 
manes of the hero of Khartoum. 

The uncertainty attaching to the route which will ulti- 
mately be determined on adds considerably to what may be 
called the romance of the expedition. In his interesting 
speech at the Mansion House dinner the other night Mr. 
Sranuey described in detail the various courses open to him 
and the obstacles which interpose themselves to each. It 
must be owned that they are many and grave. The Masai 
route is the shortest ; but between the furthest known point 
attained by a white man and the goal of the expedition 
there are the murderous Wakedi and other tribes who had 
decimated Emin Pasna’s foraging parties. On the other hand, 
if the expedition took the central route, it would have in front 
Uganda, with 100,000 warriors ; while on the south- 
western route it would encounter the “ brave Wahuma,” 
described by Mr. Stan ey as the “aristocrats of Equatorial 
“ Africa, who furnish all the royal blood of its chiefs.” The 
return journey has happily been simplified by the kindly 
and acceptable offer of the King of the Brietans to place 
at the disposal of the Expedition the free use of the whole 
stock of steamers belonging to the Upper Congo State for 
ninety days. Instead, therefore, of having to return to 
Zanzibar burdened with the weight of ammunition, and with 
the anxiety attendant upon the transport of women and 
children, the party will float down to the Atlantic, as Mr. 
Sran.ey puts it, without any trouble, and with the 

of being hospitably received all the way. this, 
too, will be one month’s journey only, or forty days 
at the utmost, while the other route would involve 
twelve hundred miles of march through warlike tribes 
whom women and children would have to be 
ed. Mr. Srantey has accordingly resolved to go direct 
from England on the 3oth instant to Zanzibar, and, if he 
found there a steamer for the Congo, to proceed thither 
and attempt the relief of Ewin Pasua by the Congo route ; 
while, if he does not find a steamer, he announces his inten- 
tion of taking the risks of the inland journey. The expedi- 
tion would be in perfect order, he says, for either route, and, 
for the sake of the expedition itself, it did not matter which 
route it took on its outward march. It appears to us, how- 
ever, that, risks apart, it does matter. There is the question 
of time to be considered, which Mr. Srantry had himself 
indicated in his earlier address to be a question of import 
ance ; and, this being so, it is to be hoped that some means 
may be found of ensuring, before the expedition starts, that 
it will be able to take the quickest route. 
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RURAL ITALY ON THE STAGE. 


A NEW departure has been taken on the Italian stage. The 

doctrines of the Realistic school have been applied to Italian 
village life with a view, not to “bringing the scent of the hay 
across the footlights,” but to showing forth rural realities of a sort 
unknown in Arcadia. The phase of realism is one which Italian 
literatare was predestined to go through when it cast off the clas- 
sical shackles which so long bound it. Italians may be said to be 
naturalists by birth, though, if the proper bent of their genius be 
followed, their naturalism should be tempered by more regard for 
form and style than has been observed elsewhere. 

Two works have been lately produced which illustrate the new 
tendency. ‘The first is the one-act play entitled Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, by the Sicilian novelist Giovanni Verga. The theme of 
“rustic chivalry ” might have been elaborated into a melodrama, 
but Verga has treated it with a sincerity and simplicity that make 
the spectator feel as if he were merely witnessing the enaction of 
real seenes under the Sicilian sun. Each character actually lives; 
Turiddu, the smart young soldier, weak in morals, but yet not 
wholly corrupt at the core; Santuzza, who loves him, not wisely 
but too well; Gna’ Lola, the heartless village flirt; Compar Alfio, 
her husband, whom she has married, one feels sure, only because 
he is rich, and can give her handsome trinkets—we seem to have 
known them all. The plot hastens rapidly to its tragic con- 
clusion ; Santuzza in a paroxysm of jealous rage reveals to Compar 
Alfio the intrigue which she has discovered between Turidda 
and Lola. At first he believes nothing; then, convinced, he seeks 
out Turiddu, and in few words makes his purpose understood. 
They embrace; the one slightly biting the other's ear. Thus, 
according to the rules of “ rustic chivalry,” the challenge is given 
and taken for a duel to the death. Suddenly enlightened and 
sobered, Turiddu dismisses Lola, saying, “I have nothing more 
te do with you.” Then he calls his mother, who is ignorant of 
what has occurred, and tells her that he is obliged to go on an 
errand. “Give me a kiss, mother, as you did when I went to be 
a soldier and you thought I should never come back—it is Easter 
Day!” Ashe goes to fetch his knife, he adds, “If ever... 
think of Santa, mother, she has no one else in the world.” So he 

eeds on his errand, and in a few minutes he lies dead with 

ompar Alfio’s blade in his breast—the fact being announced to 

the audience by a child who comes running with the news, “ They 
have killed Compar Turiddu! ” 

Verga is a practised hand at the delineation of village life; all 
readers of modern Italian tiction have admired his country stories ; 
and igen his masterpiece I Malavoglia, one of the most 

infully powerful novels that was ever written. The second 

atic work to which we have referred is by an author of less 
established fame, whose real name is Albertini, but who writes 
under the pseudonym of Mario Leoni. The play was produced at 
Turin, and has since made the round of the other North Italian 
towns. It will be seen that the characters introduced differ con- 
siderably from the “Chorus of happy rustics” hitherto typical of 
rural Italy on the stage. The title alone would tell that much, 
I Mai Nutriti—“ The Ill-nourished.” Signor Albertini is the 
dramatist of Hunger. 

The curtain rises upon Anretta, the ang daughter of the old 

asant Giorgio, who is suspected by her brother Mansueto of 
Coe the object of the unworthy attentions of Signor Vittorio, 
the grandson of Cav. Giulini, proprietor of the farm which Giorgio 
occupies. Vittorio is returning from fishing, and lingers on the 
threshing-floor to whisper idle words into Annetta’s ear, but 
Mansueto abruptly tells him to be off and join the signori who are 
at table. When he is gone, Mansueto forbids his sister to speak 
to him in. She timidly objects that he is “the master’s 

grandson.” ‘“ Masters, indeed!” cries Mansueto, “I will hear no 
more of masters. Weare the masters here; we hire the farm ”; 
and, he adds, if they have not paid their rent for a couple of 
years, why it is because they have not hai the money—the fault 
ef Heaven, the tax-gatherer, the speculators, the landlords, who 
leave them nothing but eyes to weep and tongues to curse. It is 
time to have done with it all, and they ought no longer to refuse 
help from whatever quarter it comes—a hint at the acceptance of 
advice proffered by Sucialistic agitators. 

Mansueto is still further put out of temper on learning that his 
brother, who, in accordance with the old custom, is beivg educated 
for the priesthood at the expense of the family, is coming to pass 
the holidays at home. “A poor, pumpkin-headed simsplcton, Ms 
the rest of us, bred in a stable among brute beasts, whose Latin 
will never stretch to ec: nstruing ‘ Dominus vobiscum.’” 

Thus ends the opening scene, which takes place on the threshing- 
floor of Papa, Giorgio’s farm. Mansueto has a reason of his own 
for disliking Signor Vittorio apart from his fears for Annetta; 
he has learnt that the young man is paying court to Camilla, a 

ir] whose parents were originally no better off than Papa 

Giorgio, but are now become well-to-do proprietors, able to give 

their daughter a dowry which Vittorio is not likely to despise. 

Mansueto is himself in love with this Camilla, in spite of her 

aristocratic pretensions. Once more he remonstrates with his 

sister, and, finding her unwilling to give Vittorio up, he seizes her 


wrists and utters threats which, with her cries, bring upon the. 


ecene Geppino, nicknamed the “ Buon Diavolo,” Annetta’s humble 
lover. Mansueto goes his way, and, when they are alone, Geppino 
informs Annetta of the trouble which has just fallen on his 


who had left home in search of work, and who now comes back 
afflicted with the terrible hunger-disease—the Pel/agra. The sound 
of cart-wheels announces the arrival of the unhappy creature, who 
passes across the stage supported by his mother, pale and sunken- 
eyed, a picture of living death. 

Next appears Cav. Giulini’s land-steward, who threatens to 
evict Papa Giorgio for non-payment of rent. Mansueto is on the 
verge of using violence towards the unwelcome visitor, but his 
father and clerical brother bold him back. Meanwhile Vittorio 
has approached, accompanied by his grandfather, and, as an eas 
way of winning Annetta’s good graces, he espouses Papa Giorgio’s 
cause. Cav. Giulini, a kind-hearted landlord of the old school, 
agrees to defer the payment till Martinmas. The nts thank 
the Cavaliere. “ And now, my sons,” exclaims old Giorgio, “ let 
us pray God not to send hail to lay waste the land.” “ Other- 
wise, father,” says Mansueto, “see the end which awaits us— 
see!” and he points to the Pellagroso, who is creeping out of the 
stable-door. 

The second act begins with an interview between Vittorio and 
Annetta. The girl, who has been led astray by his promises, asks 
him if it be true that he is going to leave her to her fate and 
marry the ricbly-dowered Camilla. Vittorio is about to leave 
the country for the town, and he is particularly anxious to get 
away without facing the scandal of a disclosure; he succeeds in 
reassuring Annette, but of a sudden Carletto comes forward like a 
ghost to give him the lie, Outside the sky darkens, there are 
claps of thunder, and in a few moments bursts forth one of those 
storms which often destroy the whole produce of an Italian home- 
stead in less than a quarter of an hour. The peasants run to the 
farm for shelter; Vittorio, only thinking of how to escape from an 
embarrassing situation, deals a blow at Carletto, who stands in 
his way, and makes good his flight before the others have had 
time to come in. Carletto falls down senseless and is carried off 
the stage. The hail rattles and crashes on the roof. ‘“ What have 
we done,” asks Papa Giorgio, in tears, “to merit this punish- 
ment? Who is the sinner in this house who has brought upon 
us the vengeance of God?” “God!” cries Mansueto; “ what of 
Him ?”—he has half uttered a blasphemous oath when a bell is 
heard, the well-known sound which marks the coming of the 
— who brings the Viaticum to the dying. The Parroco has 

n hastily sent for, Carletto having been found to be at the 
point of death. Pap& Giorgio lays his hand on Mansueto’s arm, 
motioning him to kneel. “God comes to visit us; His will be 
_— says the old man. All present kneel, and the curtain 


The third act takes place in the house of Camilla’s father, Signor 
Domenico, who is discovered in eager conversation with Cav. 


every Italian country-house—namely, the agricultural depression 
and the sins of the Government, “ which wastes money in useless 
adventures on distant shores instead of lightening the burdens of 
the taxpayers.” This talk is cut short by the excited voices of a 
crowd of peasants who have come to demand better terms, 
Hunger, Cariletto’s death, the whispered counsels of the agitators, 
have conspired to rouse them to action. Signor Domenico will 
hear nothing of their claims, and Vittorio gallops off to fetch the 
soldiers. hen he returns at the head of the troop Mansueto 


fires a shot at him, but hits no one, and is soon lost in the crowd. 


Annetta, however, fearing for her brother's safety, declares that it 
was she who fired the shot. The third act is occupied with her 
trial; she stands by her statement, which receives unexpected 
confirmation from Camilla, who thinks by this means to get rid 
of a rival, Just as the sentence is going to be pronounced 
Mansueto arrives in hot haste to give himself up. Annetta is 
released and Camilla placed under arrest on a charge of perjury. 
Tn the last act Mansueto returns home after undergoing his 
term of imprisonment, The household is sunk in the profoundest 
misery; the father lies dying of grief and want; Annetta feels 
the time draw near when she will be no longer able to hide her 
shame. Mansueto guesses the truth, and threatens to denounce 


her to his father. Driven to desperation, the girl meditates 


suicide, when her old lover, the buon diavolo, comes to console her 
with a promise cf marriage quand méme. It then transpires that 


daughter and blesses her. So ends 
play. 
It only remains to be said that this gloomy drama met with 


unmistakable approval alike from the [talian critics and the. 


public, One of the former cited Théodore de Banville’s words :— 
“ It is not difficult to obtain a theatrical success, but it is super- 
latively difficult to obtain it with a fine production ”—instancing 
this as one of the rare cases in which success was both achieved 
and deserved. It seems rather unfortunate that the ‘plot should 
turn on so well-worn an incident as the seduction of a country 


what was wanted in a play of the nature of J Mal Nutriti was 
a strict limitation of the action to the ordinary, the almost 
inevitable, fatalities which press upon Italian t life. In spite 
of this weak point, Signor Albertini’s experiment mey be studied 
with interest by all who care to follow the evolution of the literary 
and social problems which are now being worked out in Italy. 


family. They are expecting the return of his brother Carletto, 


Giulini, the subject being what is certainly the stock topic in — 


Pa) 4 Giorgio is aware of all that bas happened, and now with: 


girl by the local on Juan; in real life such an event would be, - 
to say the least, as exceptional in Italy as in other countries, and. 
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BUBBLE-AND-QUACK. 


ONCE upon a time there was a London clergyman who became 
a widower, and in regard to whom the question how long he 
would continue in that state of life was a question of great inte- 
rest and moment to certain of his lady parishioners. And one of 
them came up to him one day with a beaming counteoance and 
said, “Oh! Mr. So-and-so, do let me congratulate you.” So he 
replied, “ My dear Madam, I am very much obliged to you; but 
pray what upon?” “What upon! Why, you were married 
yesterday morning at St. George's, Hanover Square!” And then, 
with sternness which might have become Mrs. Proudie herself, as 
she saw astonishment and protest on the parsonic brow, “ Don't, 
please, oo for that’s very wicked ; and, besides, I saw you 
myself.” hereat the victim, being a man not only of God but 
also of the world, and possessing some humour, relinquished all 
idea of denial, and said resignedly, “ Well, my dear Mrs. Chose, 
since you say so,no doubt I am married, though I didn’t know 
it. 

This is true philosophy, and to be commended to all men for 
imitation. It is all the more pertinent to our own case that we 
are in 8 somewhat similar plight. For thirty years and a few 
months the Saturday Review has been in a continual state of being 
for sale or posthesnl, and the only recent variation is that we 
are not sold, but turned into a “ kind of Company.” “ The Saturday 
Review is being floated into a kind of Company ” [the public, the 
extraordinary public which appears to exist for this kind of 
announcement, was so informed at the end of last week}, and the 
chairman of the kind of Company was obligingly mentioned. 
Of course it is true, though, like our friend the parson, it is the 
first that we have heard of it. And, after all, it might have 
been worse. “A kind of Company” leaves various openings, 
various possibilities. Besides, they might have said a syndicate (a 
swindlicate, or swindlercate, as some rash etymologists assert 
that, out of its academic uses, it ought to be spelt), That would 
have been very unpleasant; but a Company, “a kind of Com- 
pany,” admits of some = honourable interpretations. There 
is the Company of the Faithful, and the military company, and 
many others. 

It is, however, as well that the public, the already described 

blic, should not be put off with such meagre and, indeed, 
incorrect intelligence as that which we have quoted. To begin 
with, we have the best reasons for saying that the respected person 
whose name was given will not be the chairman of this Company, 
when it is formed. On the contrary, the public should not be 
surprised to hear that negotiations have been opened with some dis- 
tinguished Irish Nationalist members of Parliament, with a leading 
Nonconformist or two, and with the chiefs of the S. D. F., on 
behalf of the projectors, This, however, is of less importance than 
the prospectus, which is as yet only in draft, but of which some- 
body, it appears, obtained surreptitious sight. Of this it may be 
well to give some extracts, The mere details of capital, amount 
of shares (except that these latter will be to suit the 
humblest investors), of allotment, instalments, and so forth, may be 
_— over, We prefer to divulge the really remarkable and original 

tures of the undertaking, some of which (incorrectly reported) 
may, perhaps, have misled the paragraph writer into the dubious 
phrase of a “kind of Company.” For it will be a very novel and 
startling kind of Company, indeed. Here are some of the main 
visions :— 

The undertaking will be on a STRICTLY CO-OPERATIVE principle, 
to be explained shortly, and it will carefully avoid all other prin- 
ciples whatever, except the following— 

Never to speak evil of Mr. Gladstone (who will write a christen- 
for it). 

o advocate unceasingly the disestablishment, disendowment, 
and total suppression of the Church of England. 

To complete the brilliant, but hitherto uncertain, scheme of a 
pat Income-tax by a graduated tax on titles, the House of 

rds itself as a House of Parliament having been, of course, first 
abolished. 

To recommend the immediate sale or surrender of all English 
foreign possessions, the disbanding of the army, and the laying up 
of the navy. 

To headiets the political economy and views generally of Mr. 


‘o the motto “ Ni Dieu ni Maitre,” which it will henceforth 
bear on its title-page (unless subscribers object, in which case 
different arrangements can be made, and godless or godly eli- 
tions pre to suit all tastes), there will be added, as the 
distinguishing feature of the paper, “ ni Rédacteur en chef.” The 
grinding tyranny of this official in modern journalism has long 


been a grievance ; yet it has,asa rule, been difficult to get on without | 


him. To obviate this difficulty, a method will be borrowed from 
the customs of the buccaneers, as laid down in the works of that 
eminent historian Mr. Louis Stevenson. It will be lawful for 
the principal contributors to tip the editor the black spot with 
per formalities every Wednesday afternoon between four and 
ve; while, as aristocracy is only one degree less hateful than 
monarchy, the other contributors will be permitted to tip the 
black spot to the principal contributors at any reasonable hour of 
for ad and contribu 
e arrangements vertising, reviewing, con ti 
will be in accordance with the advanced feling of the times 


Tariffs may be obtained on application, showing— 
The proportion of i 


reviews to advertisements, 


4. The sum in money down or in copies of the paper, in return 
for which any one may have micscellareous articles inserted. 

c. Special terms for the insertion of reviews, laudatory or 
abusive as the case may ; 

d. Subscription terms in money shares or copies, by which the 


subscriber may secure space for the insertion of any kind of matter 
he likes. 

(N.B.—The names of libellous contributors will be at once 
given 


up.) 
It is believed that no facilities of this kind have recently been 
offered to the public in a regular and businesslike manner, and 
that a journal conducted on these principles is a felt want. 

Now we really think that we deserve some gratitude for this 
contribution to the private and veracious intelligence which so | 
much delights the public. It is true that there is a great dea! of | 
such inteiligence about. The appointment of Mr. Goschen, for 
instance, has been the occasion fur any quantity of it. Here is 
Mr. Labouchere, the beloved of Ireland and of the world, who, 
after gracefully describing the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a man of dirty work to an enraptured Dublin audience, proceeds _ 
to give details as to Mr. Goschen’s dirtiness. Did they want to 
know the secret of the Egyptian war? “ Mr. Goschen was a_ 
member of the firm of Friihling & Goschen, and as a member of 
that firm he issued usurious bonds called Egyptian bonds. Then 
he went to Egypt to insist upon the Egyptians paying interest on 
these usurious bonds,” and since “a vast amount of blood and 
treasure has been sacrificed in order to force them” to doit. Ce n'est 
pas plus raide que ga. Mr. Labouchere’s theory of the willainy 
of Goschen and the woe of Goshen and their connexion is as neat 
and plausible as anything can be. Does anybody want a companion 
picture? It is promptly supplied by a Gladstonian newspaper, | 
which has informed its readers (of course with a safe “ they 
say ” or so) that Mr. Guschen has sums of money out at mortgage 
in Ireland, and has entered the Tory Government on purpose to 
get them in. From one point of view, of course, these agreeable 
and gentlemanly stories will create much interest in Mr. Goschen. 
What a lot of money he must have when you have only yot to_ 
chercher le placement de Goschen in order to understand all politics !_ 
Probably Mr. Goschen has a concession of the Ruby Mines, some | 
building-land at Port Hamilton, the right of supplying butcher's- 
meat to the forthcoming Prince of Bulgaria, a cvntract for the 
chains which are to bind Mr. Dillon and other patriots, and the 
exclusive privilege of furnishing ropes to hang Socialists all. over. 
Euro: Hence he is Jingo, Whig, and a partisan of the iufernal 
friends of order. It is impossible for anything to be more clear or 
more delightful to a public avid of canards. 

But still we may return with some just pride to our own con- 
tribution towards the satisfaction of this innocent hunger. For 
observe. Our information has a double character. It isa tale of a 
bubble, a bubble Company such as in the present exceptional dis- 
tress of unemployed capital is sure to attract attention. And it is 
also a tale of a canard quacking loudly. It is not often that you 
can get a bubble and a quack out of the same thing; though, by 
the way, ducks when they bury their heads under water do cer- 
tainly send up bubbles. Yet bubble and quack are not so naturally 
or usually conjoined as bubble-and-squeak, and we deserve some. 
credit for the novelty of the conjunction. 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM’S WORLD. 


HILE Hawkesworth and Johnson were providing “im- 
pressive truth” and “ splendid tiction ” for the graver sort 
of readers, Dodsley the bookseller saw that a paper containing 
slighter sketches would have a fair chance of success, aud, having 
secured the services of Edward Moore, started the World on 
January 4th, 1753. Moore, like Tobin, Maturin, Lillo, Lovell, 
and a score of others, was one of the single-play celebrities, for he — 
wrote The Gamester. This would probably have been described? 
in his day as the solitary instance in which he wooed Melpomene. 
In the World he is never tragic. The first paper opens with a 
story from an old Spanish author, which is very much in the vein’ 
of the fable of the Licentiate Peter Garcias, the prologue to Gil 
Bias. He then announces himself as Adam Fitz-Adam, a capital 
name, and declares that he shall be sparing in the use of mottoes, 
though knowing very well that “a little Latin or Greek to those 
who understand no language but English is both satisfactory and: 
entertaining.” Without any strokes of genius, the numbers that 
Moore wrote are all easy reading. He criticizes the fashions of 
gowns, and advocat:s propriety everywhere and always. This 
note is struck in the fable of Modesty and Assurance, wherein it is 
shown how the two travelled together, how Modesty was lost in 
crossing a stream entangled in her clothes, while Assurance got 
safe across because she flung hers off, and how Assurance becomes 
a great lady by assuming in particular companies some of the airs. 
learned when she was associated with Modesty. From costume he 
to cards, and gives a funny picture of the offensive manners 
of the male whist-players called “growlers” and the female whist- 
pe called “ fretters,” and, in imitation of the great Mr. Hoyle, 
’ proposes to “ write a work called Rules of Behaviour for the 
Game of Whist, showing through an almost infinite variety of 
what degree the muscles of the face are to 
contracted or extended, and how often a lady may be per- 


mitted to change colour or a gentleman to bite his lips in the 
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course of the .” There is broader fun in the account of the 
distresses of a credulous clergyman. This unfortunate man was 
attending two criminals on the scaffold, when unluckily the 
hangman, who was intoxicated with liquor, supposed there were 
three ordered for execution, and was going to put one of the ropes 
about the ge neck, His complaint is that ever afterwards 
he is saluted by the name of “the half-hanged n.” Charles 
Lamb must surely have remembered this essay when he wrote the 
letter to the Reflector signed “ Pensilis,” and painted the miseries 
of the man when “ persons of strong but coarse minds” “ smoked 
his cravat, asked him if he had a wen, and inquired the news 
from * * * Assizes.” The country clergy are indeed rather hardly 
dealt with, though in one paper (No. 57) the rustic rector is 
championed and the Freethinkers belaboured in the style of the 
older essayists. “That such a parson, even though he should 
believe every article of Christianity, and should practise up to his 
belief, is not in every respect an object of contempt, is really m 
opinion, For, though the demonstrations of a Tindal, a Toland, 
and a Woolston may have reached him at his cure, yet they do 
not oe appear to be demonstrations but to those who read 
in Town; and even there a man must have kept good com- 
y, and entered thoroughly into the fashionable amusements 
Perbich few parsons are able to do) before he can be certain that 
they are demonstrations.” 

e staff which Dodsley and Moore secured to aid them in 
the World included several eminent hands, amongst whom were 
Horace Walpole, the Earl of Cork, and Lord Chesterfield. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen says Walpole’s “ essays in the World are remark- 
ably inferior to the Spectator, to say nothing of the Rambler,” and 
he is undoubtedly right. ‘A recommendation of Theodore King 
of Corsica to the liberality of the Public” (No. 8) is as high-flown 
as the epitaph on that sovereign in Westminster Abbey. The 

r on the advantages of falling in love with old women is 
+ is familiar anecdotical style, and the paper on Suicide, pleading 
for the privilege of a free dying Englishman to choose his own 
death, savours strongly of De Quincey. Chesterfield’s contributions 
are many of them valuable and all of them interesting. The 
first (No. 18), which is introduced by a flattering preface, describes 
a country gentleman’s visit to France. A knight of the shire 
takes his family to Paris, and is disgusted at seeing his wife and 
daughter adopt fashionable paint and powder, and bring them 
back along with French servants and a taste for French cookery 
to his English home. The idea is commonplace, but the style un- 
mistakable. Much more characteristic is the paper on Decorum 
(No. 189), which reads like one of the celebrated Letters. But the 
most noteworthy article written by Chesterfield, perhaps the most 
remarkable paper in the World, is the notice of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary (Ko. 100). Chesterfield desired to atone for neglecting 
the threaabare poet of past days, and to mitigate the indignation 
of the man who was now the autocrat of literature. Everybody 

r hesterfield is not perhaps so familiar. r speaking 
Tr the contend state of our language, he says (No. 100) :— 

The time for discrimination seems to be now come. Toleration, adoption, 
and naturalization have run their lengths. Good order and authority are 
now necessary. But where shall we find them, and at the same time the 
obedience due tothem? We must have recourse to the old Roman ex- 

ient in times of confusion, and choose a dictator. Upon this principle 

give my vote to Mr. Johnson to fill that great and arduous post. And I[ 
hereby declare that I make a total surrender of all my rights and privi- 
leges in the English language as a free-born British subject to the said 
Mr. Johnson during the term of his dictatorship. Nay, more ; I will not 
only obey him, like an old Roman, as my dictator; but, like a modern 
Roman, I will implicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold him to be 
infallible while in the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot well 

uire; for I presume that obedience can never be expected when there is 
ther terror to enforce nor interest to invite it. 


Moore's less famous coadjutors were Soame Jenyns, Cambridge, 
Whitehead, and Dalrymple; but one of the most original papers 
is by Loveybond, and is one of the few attempts to discuss a 
theological topic. This defence of the ways of Providence (No. 132) 
contrasts with the solemn treatment of such matters in the Rambler 
and the Adventurer, and is worth quoting :— 

Let us represent to ourselves such a system of things existing as, in 
the opinion of an objector to the present, would justify our conceptions of 
a moral Supreme being. Let us imagine every element and power of 
nature, in the minutest as well as the greatest instances, operating to the 
preservation of the good; and, on the contrary, concurring to produce 
misery and destruction to the wicked. The good man inhabits a house 
with great security whose walls decline near two feet from the perpen- 
dicular. He falls asleep with a lighted candle at the bedside, and the 
flame it produces, though sufficient to consume the dwelling of the 
wicked, plays but as a lambent vapour on his curtains. He drinks a glass 
of aqua fortis by mistake for the same quantity of champagne, and finds it 
only an innocent enlivener of his spirits. ‘he heats of summer and the 
frosts of winter occasion the same agreeable sensations. Rich wines and 

ant sauces attenuate his juices and ify the scorbutic habit of his 
ly. The bad man, on the other hand, experiences very opposite effects, 
He sits frozen with cold over that fire which communicates warmth to the 
rest of the company at the extremity of the room. At another time he 
scalds his fingers by dipping them in cold water. A basin of broth or rice- 
milk intoxicates his brain. He — a complication of disorders from a 
vegetable diet, and at last concludes a miserable being by passing under 
an arch of solid stone which his own iniquities draw down upon his head. 


This might have been written by Swift. There are no papers 
in a similar vein. Moore painted the surface of society, and the 
town-life of Queen Anne’s days is not more faithfully reflected in 
the pages of the Tatler than that of George III. is mirrored in the 
World, We see the man of fashion stepping from his lodgings in 
Leloester Fields with on cir leamed in the dancing-echool of 


De Noyer, with red-heeled shoes from Tull on his feet, a sword 
from kett’s at his side, and a hat from Wagner on his head. 
He is bent on a “vis” or two (for the word visit is out of date), 
and then for Ranelagh, where the “smarts” co te, or for 
Vauxhall, where he will quiz or admire the tin cascade in oneey 
with a crowd of fine ladies in the latest Parisian fashion, whii 
gives them the appearance of having “ just moulted their clothes.” 
He will dine at a table the centrepiece of which is a life-size doll 
from Chenevix, and make up a party to go next day to Bedlam, 
where the gentlemen will amuse themselves by putting the poor 
a The end of all was inevitable brag- 
ta 


THEODORE AUBANEL. 


ps the death of Théodore Aubanel the Félibrige, or 
society of Provengal poets and men of letters, has lost one of 


its most distinguished members. Born at Avignon in 1829, he was 


identified almost from the first with that curious literary and 
linguistic revival in the South of France which has been at once 
so spontaneous and so learned. It would be idle to t that such 
men as Mistral, the author of sve, and Aubanel should have 
written in a lan that really requires a to- trans- 
lation into French before it can by the. 
few, nor is it necessary to dwell on the fact that the lower classes, 
who alone speak the gradually disappearing patois of the Southern. 
provinces, do not furnish a large number of readers of verse. The 
Félibres have a right to claim that their work should be judged 
exclusively on its own merits, and ray have done wisely to clothe 
their verse in the dialects in which they found their readiest and 
most spontaneous expression, since, as poets, they could not with 
impunity have acted otherwise. 

Phéodore Aubanel was by no means a prolific writer, and he 
only published one volume of poems. That, however, sufficed to 
establish his reputation, and will probably long survive the literary 
movement to which it added no little lustre. La Miougrano Entre- 
duberto is divided into three parts—the book of love, glimpses, and 
the book of death. The tirst of these is perhaps Aubanel's master- 

iece, and it’ is worth recalling, just now when his recent death 
given fresh interest to the incidents of his life, that in it he 
has sung the passion and sorrow of his youth. ‘he story, told 
in twenty-five poems of different lengths and various metres, is. 
simple enough. The poet sees Zani, the dark-eyed Provencal 
irl, at her morning orisons beside the wayside cross, and loves her. 
ey meet at homely gatherings, they dance together under the 
trees, they wander hand in hand under the southern stars that 
scintillate like cut gems in the sky. But the maiden remains 
fancy free, ern cee hardly conscious of a love her colder 
nature does not share, she tells the poor passionate swain of her 
determination to take the vows in a distant cloister. The intensity 
of the poet’s love is turned to hopeless sorrow which finds vent in. 
very pathetic verse, The genuine sentiment, which is never unduly 
egotistical, the perfectly simple expression—which it would be 
difficult to render even into English prose without being trivial or 
archaic—and the singularly musical language in which it is 
written, make this Libre de lamour a really beartiful work. 

The Miougrano Entreduberto does not contain all that Aubanel 
wrote, but his Zi Fiho d' Avignoun was only published for private 
circulation. He was doubtless a little hampered by being asso- 
ciated with men who gave the Provencal renaissance a marked 
character from the first, The work of the Félibres, as a body, is. 
as opposed by its popular methods and its decorous and alwost. 
religious tone to that of the décadents and réalistes as can well 
be imagined. Aubanel, himself a printer at Avignon, bore the- 
honorary title of Imprimeur de Sa Sainteté Léon XIII, and 
the distinction imposed some restraints on him. He has recently 
been compared to one of those gods disguised as monks, in 
Heine’s poem, who succeeded but ill in hiding a jovial pleasure- 
loving face under a cowl. Aubanel was a contributor to the 
various publications of the Félibrige, and his Venus d’ Arles has 
been reprinted several times. His five-act drama, Lou dou 
pecat, has been performed at Montpellier; and a French trans- 
lation, by M. Paul Aréne, is in preparation at the Odéon, It 
is a story of fierce Southern loves and hates, for which M. 
Daudet's L’Arlésienne will have somewhat prepared a Parisian 
public. Malandrin is a middle-aged, laborious farmer of La 
Crau, whose mistress is the stubborn earth. “He wrestles with 
her so lustily from dawn to dusk that when night comes he 
can no more.” Fanette, his young wife, finds time hang but 
heavy on her hands, and she gives too ready ear to the exciting 
tales of Véranet, the handsome young bull-tamer, and to his pas- 
sionate suit, Malandrin pursues the guilty pair, and surprises 
them feasting together. Instead of killing one or both, as the 
audience somewhat expects, the outraged husband gathers up 
the broken bread of this shameful feast in a sng, telling 
Fanette that it shall serve as food for her children. In the 
last act the distracted woman, who has followed Malandrin, arrives 
in time to stop this unnatural meal, and with self-imprecations 
and condemnation implores death at her husband's hands. He 
grimly answers, “ Whether you live or die is in God’s hands; it 
matters not; you are dead already, and your own remorse shall 
avenge me.” Then the woman, grown loathly in her own eyes, 


snatches a knife from the table, and kills herself. “Open the 
door wide,” shouts Malandrin; and, as the crowd of neighbours 
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stands aghast at the sight of the dead mother and blood-bespattered 
children, he cries, “ Dead like the damned! dead like a dog! 
Ah, my mates, how bitter is the bread of sin!” It will be seen 
that Aubanel gives a prominence and dignity to the real victims 
of such a domestic tragedy—the husband and children—which is 
anusual on the French stage, and very wholesome in its sinister 
way. 


THE GREEK CALENDS. 


Calends”—that is the way they of New Year's 

Day now in Greece; with us such things are supposed 
never to come, but they came to us at last, though twelve days 
late, when we were on the volcanic island of Nisyros, some twenty 
miles from the coast of Asia Minor; for, amongst other quaint 
surroundings, we found we were living in accordance with the 
Gregorian and not the Julian Calendar, as our friends at homne— 
old style instead of new. It was, of course, a holiday, for there 
are more holidays than work days amongst the orthodox Greeks, 
and this is the reason why they refused to adopt the new style 
when the rest of the civilized world did, for to change their 
‘calendar would have created such a vast upheaval amongst saints’ 
days and fasts that things would never have got straight again. 

The women in their quaint costumes were clustered together in 
the narrow lanes, gossiping as women always will; their sleeves 
and their underskirt were heavy with many-coloured silk em- 
broidery, over this was cast a loose bright Turkey-red dress, round 
and round their heads were wrapped brilliant orange hand- 
kerchiefs, their ears were distorted with heavy rings. On their 
backs were strung their = a did uglier women form 
more picturesque groups. me were knitting, some were singing 
lullabies, and all wished us “many years” as we passed by. 

We were lodged in the whitewashed monastery of Our Lady of 
the Oave, situated on a black rock overhanging the village and 
built out of the remains of a medieval fortress. From our window 
we had a lovely view over the neighbouring island of Kos, and 
the sparkling sea with its chill background of snow-capped moun- 
tains. Behind us rose the steep sl of the crater covered with 
olives and almond trees. The superior of the convent, Archiman- 
drite Cyril, acts as a sort of tener for the islanders; that is to 
say, he issues cardboard pennies signed with his elaborate signature 
to assist this primitive community in their trade; he pays out of 
the monastic funds for the one doctor who kills or cures the 
Nisyriotes; and he has lately started schools, and has thereby 
sounded the death-knell of the many quaint customs which have 
lived amongst these islanders from classical days. 

The customs of the Calends which we witnessed are most 
distinctly classical; the evening before we had listened to the 
Calend songs, sung by children who went from house to 
house with a trophy something like a Christmas-tree, giving 
their good wishes to each householder, and getting baskets 
of eggs and figs in return. Ohristmas boxes here are not the 
fashion ; in fact, Christmas to them is not half so considerable a 
feast as Epiphany, Easter, or the Raising of the Cross. But every 
Nisyriote, however poor, gives a New Year's gift—“ for good 
tuck,” they will tell you, if youask them why. Strange to say, 
these gifts are called éxwopides, a word which we find Athenzus, 
who wrote three centuries after Christ, telling us is a Greek 
translation of the Roman strena, which still exists in the Italian 
strenne and the French étrennes, and signifies New Year's gifts ; in 
Greece they have actually coined a verb which signifies a desire to 
give a Calend gift. Even as the Romans gave their gifts boni 
ominis causd, so did the women of Nisyros bring to us on this 
morning oranges with pinks stuck in them and gilded apples as 

nts for good luck, and in receiving them we felt we were act- 
fog the part of Roman patrons, whose clients brought them such 
on this day. 

The morning was spent in i ing the ruins of the ancient 
Hellenic town, the walls of which are in capital preservation, on 
the hillside; but in the afternoon we paid visits, being informed 
by the Archimandrite that it was the correct thing to do; we 
drank coffee with the Turkish Governor—a nonentity who, with 
five soldiers, represents the Ottoman rule in this island. He lives 
chiefly at the café, and passes his days in smoking and, some say, 
his nights in drinking; and he never interferes in the local 
government of his province unless the taxes are not paid. We 
scrambled up dark alleys, and up tottering staircases, to the houses 
of those who had brought us New Year's gifts; and in these 
narrow labyrinths you are oe ankle-deep in mire, and run a 
chance of measuring your length as well, if the terrified pig, who 
knows no other sty and eats no food save the offal cast into the 

) straight Fret your legs. But on reaching the top of 
the steps everything is bright and clean ; geraniums in pots adoro 
a little balcony, yellow gourds hang over the door, and the house 
is pretty, though consisting only of one room, around which are 

worm-eaten boxes containing the numerous embroidered 
dresses which each housewife possesses, and on them she puts 


‘pillows, on which you are e to sit. Quaint and enviable 
‘odds and ends adorn the 


; old plates, old sacred pictures, 
and sacred phials ; the vast family bed takes up the whole of one 
side, and is adorned with a carved wooden framework, and is 
draped with embroideries. This bed is approached by five high 
Steps; and beneath this is the storeroom, which the house- 
wile produces her treasures of figs, almonds, caviare, bread, and 
oil for the New Year's table. 


In one of these houses we remained a very long time, longer 
perhaps than we ought to have done; but it was so quaint to 
watch the ceremony going on. Every one who came brought a 
trifling present, and a hearty good wish. Generally the presents 
were dried fruit, adorned with a little gilding; sometimes a piece 
of soap, sometimes a copper coin; and these were all set out 
together on a table, and pointed at with pride by the housewife. 
She gave to each a glass of rakki and a handful of things from her 
store cupboard ; nothing seemed to come amiss. As it was in 
Rome amongst the poor so it is in Greece to-day, even to the 
gilded apples and the presents of dried fruit. In the Eternal City 
on this day clients gave handsome presents to their pitrons, slaves 
to their lords, friends to friends, and the people to their emperor. 
Caligula, as we know, was never a rich man; and, wishing to 
dower his daughter as she should be dowered, he made known 
that he would receive gifts on the first of the year for this object 
at the peor doors; and, standing there, he walked barefoot on 
piles of gold 

The vice of giving New Year's gifts in Rome grew as rampant 
as that of ours in giving wedding presents, and had to be checked 
by sumptuary laws (ere long doubtless we shall have a Bill 
brought before Parliament for restricting the lavish expenditure 
on wedding presents), and the early Christian divines railed at the 
evil. St. Augustine even went so far as to call New Year's gifts 
“diabolical,” and Chrysostom preached that “the first of the 
year was a Jewish feast and a satanic extravagance.” Then, as 
the cunning divines in the earlier days of Christianity were wont 
to do, they tried to substitute Christmas for New Year's gifts; in 
other words, to Christianize a pagan festival, just as the valentines 
of to-day are a harmless survival of the ribald jokes played at 
the Lupercalia. The effect of this attempted change is still felt 
amongst us, and this accounts for the double-barrelled liberality 
with which paterfamilias has to put his hands into his pockets at 
this festive season. In the East Christmas gifts are unknown; 
they are an institution which Western Christendom alone has 
adopted ; but there exists no one, however poor, in Greece 
does not give and receive gifts on the day of the Calends, 


LONDON AND THE COUNTIES. 


HE magnetic attractions of London have been revolutionizing 
English society all through the Victorian era. Necessarily 
that has been partly for good and partly for evil; but it is certain 
that the effects have been felt in the remotest districts of the 
islands. The provincial towns have been changing their character ; 
they have been left more to the leading of the wealthy middle 
classes who are bound down to residence by professional gr in- 
dustrial occupations. Look at the capitals of Scotland and Ireland. 
It is true that even sixty years ago, in his Life of Seott, Lockhart 
wrote that the nobility deserted Edinburgh. There were only 
two or three peers, and those among the poorest, who still spent 
the winters in their an mansions. Or, as Sydney Smith 
ae it, the Scotch had been shuffled, and all the Court cards 
ad slipped out. Yet even then Edinburgh was the regular resort 
of the country gentlemen with long pedigrees and fair rent-rolls 
who represented the proud lesser barons of an earlier age. Doubt- 
less the tone of society was still strongly tinctured by the legal 
element; and Lockhart remarks that after-dinner conversation 
was marred by those logical and philosophical tours de force in 
which Johnson delighted. But the reason was very obvious, In 
Scotland, which had borrowed many of the customs of France, 
there had always been a distinguished noblesse of the robe, Scott, 
in the prelude to his Chronicles of the Canongate, tells us why in 
nineteen cases out of twenty every Scotchman of good fortune 
and family was bred to the bar. If he were a cadet of ability, 
with small means and expectations, the way was smoothed 
him by his birth and connexions to the most lucrative legal 
appointments; while his elder brother proposed to attend the law 
lectures, in the prospect of intelligently superintending the manage- 
ment of his estates. The noblemen might have their residence 
in London ; adventurers of exceptional talent and audacity might 
seek their fortunes in the South; youths with friends in the Court 
of Directors were already crowding into the Indian services; but 
Edinburgh was still the rallying centre for Scotchmen of blood 
and breeding. There was a sufficiency of money in circulation; 
hospitality was freely practised, and the Bordeaux, for which 
Leith has always been famous, went round swiitly after dinner. 
The dancing assemblies were as fashionable and as exclusive in 
their way as the more aristocratic gatherings at Almack’s; and 
Scottish matrons with marriageable daughters found any number 
of eligible partis in those happy Northern hunting-grounds. In 
short, for well-born natives with tolerably well-tilled purses 
Edinburgh was an extremely ble place, and they little 
inducement to go further, where they were pretty certain to fare 
worse. The laird, who was a big man among his own belongings, 
would have been lost altogether in London, even as London was 
then. As for the Dublin of 1836, it was gayer and far more 
rollicking than the maiden city. A Scotchman may lose his head 
in a reel or a strathspey, or he may become affectionately expan- 
sive at the close of a convivial evening, when singing “ Auld 
Syne” towards the small hours. But, as a rule, he is 
cautious and self-contained ; and, even in the midst of his con- 
viviality, he considers the main chance. As for the Irishman of 


fifty years ago, he held with heart and soul to the Sybarite’s maxim 
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“of carpe diem, and took slight thought for the morrow. He spent 
‘his money like @ man, however he came by it; and, if he were 
hopelessly over head and ears in debt, he only strained his credit 
‘the more recklessly. Whether it were on account of St. 
“George's Channel, or the inveterate brogue, or the reflected 
splendour of a Lord-Lieutenant’s Court, Irishmen of all ranks 
were more homekeeping than Scotchmen. Dublin was still the 
ce of residence of many of the Irish nobility, and the Club in 
ildare Street was a local “ White’s,” though there was little to 
look out on in the dull thoroughfare below the windows. The 
“balances had barely been struck which threw so much rack-rented 
land into the Encumbered Estates Court. The middlemen and 
squireens were still to the fore, relieving the landlords of much 
worry and responsibility. The many-storied mansions in 
Stephen’s Green and Merryon Square, occupied by the landed 
ntry and lawyers in large practice, were the scenes of exuberant 
Jestivity. Those were the days when Lever's dashing heroes— 
captains in crack cavalry corps, or lady-killing on 
‘his Excellency—found Dublin an earth] dise, though they 
might sneer at the provincial manners. at with the routs and 
the dances, with the reviews in the Phoenix, where the fashion- 
ables paraded in carriages and cars; with picnics at Dunleary and 
-race-meetings at the Curragh, the ball was kept continually 
tolling. Now Dublin seems a silent city of the dead, save among 
the pawnshops and public-houses in the crowded back slums ; 
the rents in the once favourite quarters have been falling with 
the rents of the Western farms; a showy equipage in the streets 
is a phenomenon ; and even the pick of the horses in which 
the gilded and stable-minded youth used to delight are bought 
and exported by English dealers. Edinburgh, although at least 
as respectable as ever, is become, perhaps, duller and more pro- 
vincial, though it has been thriving and growing apace. 
The irresistible attraction of London has been exercising much 
influence on the country parishes and the petty towns. For- 
merly the country gentleman stayed at home, contenting himself 
‘with the friendship of his neighbours and dependents. It was a 
tedious and expensive journey to the metropolis, and unless he were 
member for the shire or sat for a hava, be knew next to nobody 
when he got there. It was impossible to carry the ladies by 
coach, and posting, with his hotel expenses, cost, as the case might 
be, from 100/, to 1502. Even when the steamers with their cheap 
fares were introduced, the sorrows of the rough coasting voyage 
were a serious objection. Consequently his interests and pleasures 
were concentrated in his own locality, as those of his father had 
been before. He shot or hunted and coursed ; he filled his house 
with his county associates, who entertained him in their turn. It 
was an excitement to drive into the nearest town of a market-day, 
to gossip with the tradesmen who had always supplied his 
family, to drop in at the “Crown and Sceptre” or the “ King’s 
_Arms,” or to condescend to lunch at the farmers’ ordinary, where 
they discussed the prices of cattle and stock. As they were all 
agriculturists getting their living from the land, the universal talk 
_ was of crops and buliocks, Foreign politics scarcely affected them, 
except so far as a war raised the taxes with the prices of their 
oe. Nor did they concern themselves much more with 


westic questions beyond the rating and the road bills, unless | 


deeply-rovted prejudices were brought into play, as when it was a 
. question of perpetuating Catholic disabilities. The belated news- 
pers that were dear and scarce were passed on from hand to hand, 
_ but the columns of “ domestics” in the provincial journals were all 
the county gentlemen really cared for. And if they took so little 
interest in public affairs, it may be conceived that literature had 
few charms for them. Scott remarked about 1825, looking down 
on the many com/ortable mansions which had been rising in the 
valley of the Tweed, that he did not believe one of those well-to- 
do gentlemen spent so much as ten po per annum upon books, 
although they never grudged money for their claret. Yet they 
were wen who loved and appreciated the great magician, and who 
had been living within the charmed circle ot his conversation and 
cultivated tastes. But that hereditary Philistinism, if the phrase 
is not too harsh, had its social advantages and its Mkindly 
side. Despite the associations and reminiscences of a generally 
neglected classical education, the squire and the laird were on 
something of a level with the farmer and even with the peasani. 
The rich, being in constant and more familiar relations with the 
poor, could sympathize with their feelings and understand their 
needs. If the rich did not more fully realize their responsibilities 
than the generation that has succeeded them, more of the sen- 
_ timent of friendship entered into their intercourse with their de- 
pendents. The force of local opinion was felt, and harsh landlords 
were the exception. Moreover, whether he were good or bad, 
extravagant or parsimonious, the landlord spent and saved in the 
county. W.bat he bestowed in charity was given in his parish or 
to local institutions; what he spent in pleasure was spent in the 
provincial towns. The races and the assizes, a cattle show or a 
concert, were events that were always welcomed in his household. 
Rooms had been engaged in the county hotel long before, and the 
services of the local milliners were called into requisition. London 
exquisites might smile superciliously at the manners at these 
meetings, and xidicule the talk as they laughed at the costumes. 
But the unsophisticated company shaven enjoyed itself, and 
when the gevtlefolks drove oa with lightened purses, they 

_ knew they had leit goodwill and gratitude behind. 
. Now London has been exercising its fascinations on the landed 
gentry from boyhood upwards. ‘The baby in the cradle is entered 
_ for a fashionable public school, to be sent up in due time to one 


of the universities. He forms those youthful friendships that hold 
fast, and the affections of nine-tenths of his companions are fixed 
in London. The less affluent he is, and more cially if his con- 
nexions be in no way distinguished, the more likely he is togive himself 
over to social aspirations which can only be gratified in London. 
It is in London that he must seek the entry to the best society ; 
and if he is to hold his own with the “ bigger wigs ” of his > 
bourhood, he must meet them in some good London drawing-rooms 
during the season. Or if the ambitious youth be anything 
beyond a mere trifler, he will feel the magnetic influence of London 
all the more. Jobnson declared long ago, although in other 
words, that it was the only place worth living in. Whether you 
turn towards politics, or have a taste for letters or the arts, you 
meet at every corner, if you are fairly launched, celebrities in their 
several lines, or the politicians who contribute something towards 
making history. Even if you do not enjoy the privilege of inti- 
macy with Cabinet Ministers and statesmen, you at least hear the 
flying ramours which have the charm of apparent credibility, and 
you may listen in the smoking-rooms of — clubs to the 
oracular utterances of the Tapers and the Tadpoles. A political 
crisis brings pleasure that can never be forgotten, when the coua 

in convulsions is on the brink of a catastrophe, and patriots 
pessimists are despairing of its safety. Or you are goede ag 
gestive whispers and shrewd speculations over the authorship of 
some remarkable work ; or you assist at the first representation of 
the play for which the critics are predicting an unparalleled ran; 
or you go the round of the most famous studios on the eve of the 
opening of the Academy, in company of a “candid friend” of the 
great masters. Nay even in the world of the sports, strange as it 
would once have seemed, London is become the natural head- 
quarters. Of course the racing man finds the capital a convenient 
starting point for Doncaster or Chester, Stockbridge or Goodwood, 
while spiderlike he may sit spinning his webs for the unwary 
in the centre of a complicated telegraph system. The hunt- 
ing man may easily send on horses by train to any one of a 
dozen different ie and, if he has his stables at Melton or else- 
where in the shires, it is in London he naturally seeks refuge 
when forced to strike work through the frosts. For the crack 
shot with many acquaintances who loves the battue, London is the 
only place to pick up invitations or to be picked up personally at 
the eleventh hour when some other gun has given up; Lord's and 
the Oval are the favourite resorts of the critical connoisseur in 
cricket; while amateurs of the pigeon-trap, the oar, and the 
racquet have equally a opportunities of gratifying their 
respective inclinations. It is clear enough that ind es of 
the kind must demoralize men—and women likewise—for the 
comparative insipidity and mouotony of existence elsewhere. To 
quote our old friend Dr. Johnson again, “ The man who is tired 
of London must be tired of life.” ‘The craving for keen excite- 
ments at first hand necessarily grows with its gratification; and, 
although excess must often breed satiety, the intelligent man who 
has become blasé in London knows well that be will fare far worse 
anywhere else, and sadly resigns himself to his fate. If he 
has drained the Circean cup to the dregs, he can only t that 
it ~ palsied his appetite for pleasures without steeping his senses 
in oblivion. 


CHARMING TOYS. 


MONG the pleasantest recollections of our childhood is the 
memory of scrambling with half a dozen schoolfellows on a 
Sunday aiternoon over a loaded pistol “for next shot.” More 
than half the pleasure lay in the fact that the weapon had been 
surreptitiously purchased at a second-hand shop, under circum- 
stauces of considerable difficulty and mnt and that - use ex- 
poved us to contingencies involving a brutal and degradi 
punishment. We feel a deep pity for the lads of the present in 
in being deprived of this chief pleasure of pistol-shooting ; for the 
boy’s pistol is no longer a forbidden fruit. It is now a 
nized toy, and instead of looking up and down the street to ab 
for a favourable opportunity of entering a gunsmith’s or a pawn- 
broker’s shop, ingenious youth has nothing to do but enter a 
a go boldly to the counter, and ask for an assortment of 
isto 
y One of the pleasantest children’s playthings that we have seen 
for some time is called “The Young Protector Pistol,” a play- 
thing, moreover, which “ can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket.” 
Parents will be gratitied to learn that in this pretty toy a pellet 
may “ be ~~ clean through a half-inch board” se distance of 
twenty feet. Scientitic and mammas ma. pleasure in 
caloulatin how far a rellet that would go clean through a 
hali-inch ” might permeate their own interiors. That this 
valuable addition can be made to the already rich treasures of a 
schoolboy's pocket for the low price of 7s. 6d. (by post, 78. 9d.) is 
a matter for agreeable reflection. The weapon, in our opinion, 
would be very safe, provided one could be sure that a boy would 
endeavour to take aim at one with it; but if he were to try to hit 
some other object, we would not guarantee that an accident might 
not happen. It is pleasant to read that “ several thousands” of 
the “ Young Protector Pistol” have already been sold, and so 
t has been its success that its makers have been “ induced ” to 
ing out another pistol, costing 1s. more, which will “ fire a ball 
60 feet with the greatest accuracy.” This beautiful instrument is 
only four inches long, and might be mistaken by the uninitiated 
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for a Derringer. It is a comfort to think that every other boy one 
meets _ have one of these weapons in his pocket. But the 
nicest of all playthings for children that has come under our notice 
isa “ powerful six-chamber revolver,” which can be obtained at 
a certain toyshop for 8s. 6d. Like the other pistols that we have 
noticed, it has the advantage of being without any guard for the 
trigger. A papa with a revolver is not invariably a very safe 
person, but a boy, of course, always is. Children whose parents 
object to their using firearms may console themselves by buying 
at a well-known toyshop a sword-cane having “all the appearance 
of an > ae walking-stick, the sword being inside the stick,” 
for Is. 

Parents may possibly understand our reason for calling attention 
to these attractive novelties after rather than before Christmas. 
By the way, we wonder whether there is any shop now where 
birch-rods are sold. 


THE ELECTIONS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Toss who argue in favour of breaking down in all matters 
of internal management the distinction between full members 
and Associates of the Royal Academy have a good argument in 
the superiority of that part of the business which is at a 
undertaken by the entire body—namely, the elections. the 
7th inst. two vacancies caused by retirement were filled up. Mr. 
Herbert, R.A., at the age of seventy-six, and the senior Associate, 
Mr. Le Jeune, at the age of sixty-seven, withdrew from the pro- 
fession during the year 1886. There is much to recommend the 
recent expansion of the rules of the Royal Academy in this respect ; 
artists no longer in the prime of their stength are now not merely 
permitted, but even encouraged, to retire gracefully in favour of 
unger men. The elections on the 7th may pronou 
highly satisfactory. The place of Mr. Le Jeune was not filled up 
by the choice of another painter, because the claims of a sculptor 
were felt to be overwhelming. The sculptors, moreover, had a 
right to expect consideration; for the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Mr. Woodington, sculptor, in 1885, had been filled 
up by the election of a painter, Mr. Seymour Lucas. In its new 
selection from the body of Associates the Royal Academy has 
been actuated, as we think, by a very sound principle—that of 
election within certain limits by seniority. Mr. Stone’s case was 
acrucial one. No one will say that he is one of the most original 
or vigorous of English artists, and therefore claimed promotion 
out of his due order. No one, on the other hand, would deny to 
him great talents, skill which has shown no symptom of decline, 
and an individuality which deserves the full honours of membership. 
In point of fact, others junior to him have been chosen before him 
to go up higher. To have overlooked his claims any longer would 
have been to suggest that he should join that little company of 
whom it is tacitly admitted that they are not to be called to » ted 
the management of the Academy. We are delighted that Mr. 
Stone has been elected a full member, and we are satisfied that the 
right moment for that promotion had arrived. 

The case of Mr. Gilbert is different. It is long, we understand, 
since any election to the A.R.A.ship has given so much satisfac- 
tion in the artistic world. Of men outside the walls of the Royal 
Academy and under sixty years of age Mr. Gilbert was generally 
admitted to be the one whose presence at Burlington House was 
most imperatively called for. Rarely has any talent of so very 
refined and original a character as his been so suddenly and widely 
appreciated. It is not at all certain that the Royal Academy 
intends to fill its ranks next time by a painter. There has 

z been a vacancy, or rather a deficiency, in the rank of the 
architects. The place of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse was filled up by 
a painter, and for the last ten years the only Associate-architects 
added to the body have been Mr. Aitchison in 1881 and Mr. 
Bodley in 1882. It is high time that architecture should receive 
its proper quota of members. A still more extraordinary omis- 
sion has been the neglect to fill up the vacant seat among the 
engravers. Mr. Francis Holl, A.R.A., died this day three years 
ago (Jan. 15, 1884), and no Associate-engraver has hitherto been 
elected to take his place. We believe that this fact is unexampled 
in the history of the Royal Academy. 

The new R.A. and A.R.A. require but little introduction to the 
public. Mr. Marcus Stone was born in 1840, the son of another 
A.R.A., Mr, Frank Stone, the friend of Thackeray and Dickens. 
We find “M. C0. Stone” (the C. has long disappeared) the con- 
tributor of a picture called “ Rest” to the Exhibition of 1858; 
his father died, at an early age, in November of the following 
year. It is a singular proof of the vicissitudes which the Royal 
Academy has undergone that of the forty immortals who ruled in 
1858, when Mr. Marcus Stone, who is still a comparatively young 
man, began his professional career, only three are at present on the 
list—Mr. Calder Marshall, Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. Frith, Mr. 
Stone became an Associate ten years ago, after the alteration in 
the rules made to increase the number of Associates. Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert is under forty. In 1876, as is now interesting 
to recollect, he unsuccessful! ~— for the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy with Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, and so these two 
names, by which the sculpture of our own times will perhaps be best 
remembered, were thus early associated, Mr. Gilbert went to 
Paris and afterwards to Rome, and it was not until 1882 that his 
work was seen in England. In that year he contributed two 
figures to the Grosvenor Gallery, a “ Perseus Arming,” which, in 


bronze, afterwards gained the sculptor honourable mention at the 


Salon, and an “ Astronomy.” e are glad to remember that 
this journal was the first, if not, as we believe, the 
very first, to welcome the arrival of this new and striking talent. 
In 1883, though by some strange accident Mr. Gilbert's name does 
not appear in the alphabetical list of exhibitors in the catalogue, he 
contributed to the Royal Academy a bronze study of a head which 
created a perfect furore among artists. From this time he has risen 
to the highest eminence, and we need only mention his “ Icarus” 
and his “ Enchanted Chair” to name two of the finest products of - 
recent sculpture. We have but to regret that, while this beautifal 
art has shown so many signs of vitality amongst us of late, the 
public is still so little alive to its importance, and so little inclined 
to give omem to its material existence, We do not hesitate to 
say that there is no body of men engaged in any branch of artistic 
industry in this country which is so indifferently treated and sub- 
jected to such unmerited neglect as the admirable group of our 
younger sculptors. To this neglect the Royal Academy has very 
properly administered one more reproof by the election of Mr. 
Gilbert over the heads of all the other competing artists. 


THESIS PRO CURATORIBUS BODLEIANIS 
Per Macistrum Oxoniensem Composira. 


Bene statui per Universitatem (Statt. Univ. xv1 iii. §11, 10) ut liceat cura- 
toribus, sicut mos fuit, libros impressos et manuscriptos scientie causa 
viris doctis sive Acudemicis sive externis mutuari. 


panmn objicitur quod hoc statutum non est Latinum, quis 
verbum deponens mutuor, -aris, -atus sum, in grammaticis 
et scriptoribus non idem significat quod mutuum dare, Auglice to 
ane oa contra de mutuum accipiente seu rogante dicitur, Anglice 
to 

Ad hoc multipliciter responderi potest. Imprimis dicendo quod 
nove res nova verba poscunt. Sed ipsi adversarii dicunt quod est 
res nova et inaudita ut curatores Bodleiani libros ex bibliotheca 
mutuentur vel, si volunt, mutuos dent. Ergo hc res est novo 
verbo bene digna. Item distinguendo inter Latinum commune et 
Latinum Universitatis, quia magna est differentia, et quidem 
diversis modis. Nam constat per usum loquendi Universitatem 
almam matrem esse, sicut cuivis notum. Mater autem quis 
partum efficitur, nec potest esse mater sine partu. Debet 
ergo cum partubus et fructubus existere Universitas, quod ad 
hoc caput erat primum. Sunt autem statuta et ordinaciones 
quas cum magno labore de termino in terminum parit, et multo 
crebrius post a Commissionem: quod erat secundum, Jam 
vero per istam mmissionem taliter matagrabolizata seu trans- 
mogrificata est Universitas ut, cum Ciceronianis et juristis 
loquendo, plane in aliam speciem conversa esse videatur. Sed 
legimus in libris Institutionum et Pandectarum et etiam per glossa- 
tores confirmatur quod partus sequitur ventrem. Et propter hoc 
Blitziniesius Donnerschnarchius in thesi sua inaugurali: “Quid 
juris si nuda pactio, postquam naturalem obligationem pepererit, 
contracto frigore dispereat?” ait ipso jure obligationem inanem 
effici, quamvis multum subtiliter contra disputavit respondens 
Tussidius Pulmonicus. Itaque partus Universitatis, id est verba 
statutorum que parit in Convocatione, decetero plane debent ad 
exemplum ipsius Universitatis matagrabolizari. Et sic beue et 
eleganter voces et significationes verborum possunt in statutis Uni- 
versitatis confundi. tsi dicat quis nos nihil ad rem agere,quia istud 
fuit quam Regia Commissio, multo magis est quod hoe 
ipsum propositum nihil facit, quia dicendum est authores 
statuti in spiritu prophetizandi scripsisse. Nam certe nullo modo 
presumendum est doctos homines vulgari modo in re grammatica 
erravisse, quod quidem esset quasi criwen majestatis contra ipsam 
Universitatem. Item alio modo respondetur demonstrando quod 
Universitas babet et semper habuit dominicam potestatem seu 
dominium potestativum super grammaticam et ideo verba Latina 
potest mutare ac nova facere. Quod probatur sic: omnis Magister 
artium est capax regendi scholas. Sed in scholis est grammati 

uia ibi grammatica docetur. Regere autem est idem q 

ominare, vel ad paucum proximum, et dominium continet in se 
jus possessionis. Qui autem domum ex justa causa possidet 
videtur possidere ap ages in ea domo ~ exceptis excipiendis, 
sicut probatur ff. de acq. vel amitt. poss. Et is possidet qui omnia 
ut dominus gerit, hoc est qui regit, sicut probatur C. eod. tit. et 
per virum doctissimum Rudolfum Jhering confirmatur, ut audivi 
ex quodam jurista. Ergo omnis Magister artium potentialiter 
est dominus grammaticer, ‘et etiam plusquam dominus, quia simplices 
baccalaurei dominidicuntur. Sed magisterest tantummodo membrum 
Universitatis. Multo magis ergo debet Universitas plenum habere 
dominium super grammaticam, quia pars non est supra totum, et 
omne majus continet in se minus, hoc est Magister artium continet 
istiusmodi dominium seu imperativam potestatem, et Universitas 
continet Magistrum artium. 
Secundo objicitur quod mutuum dicitur quasi quod ex meo 
tuum fit, et ideo mutuandi verbum fere de his que non 
redduntur, sicut sunt frumentum carbo 
tabacum pixis igniaria toga cappa liripipium luvium et 
denique res fungibiles in genere, et de potest 


apud lexicographos et juristas. Itaque videri potest quod Uni- 


versitas Oxoniensis non multum curat suos libros et codices, sed 
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‘ipsos rebus fungibilibus adnumerare vult, et viris doctis et aliis 


utendos prebere constituit hoc jure ut usu consumantur. Et 
pter hoc non parva scandalizatio potest fieri in aliis Univer- 


‘ Anglicanis et extraneis. 


Ad hoc dupliciter respondetur. Imprimis dicendum quod res 
sibliothecaria ad litteras humaniores spectat, ita quod curatores 
Bodleiani non multum respicere debent loquendi subtilitates que 


: "an placere solent, quia hoc non est de sua facultate. Et nobis 


ene licet uti hoc verbo mutuari cum tamen jurist magis vellent 


; de commodato loqui. Item dicere poterit quis quod etiam nulla 
“auctoritate probatur quod libri non fungibiles sunt. 


Et ego 


~memini met quod repperi apud veterem quendam juristam quid 


tale; “ Do tibi codicem ut des mihi digestum,” et credo quod hoc 


“mutuum debet esse, quia nescio quid aliud juris inde esse potest. 


Et jam secundum communem collegiorum praxim libri qui in 
echolis et lectionibus plurimum usitantur bene possunt dici quasi 


~ fungibiles esse. Sed melius eo modo procedendum quem superius 


indicavi. 

Tertio objicitur quod hujusmodi mos nunquam vere exstitit in 
Universitate, sed prava tantum praxis per aliquos non ita multos 
annos. Et probationem ex eo sumunt quod curatores qui tunc 
temporis erant et regi Oarolo et domino protectori Olivero noluerunt 
libros commodare. Ultra affirmant quod delegatus non potest 
delegare et ideo curatores omnimodo non possunt bibliothecario 
Bodiciano potestatem dare viris doctis per discretionem suam 
librorum copiam faciendi, Et audivi quod unus vel duo juriste 
sunt in hoc sententia ut, si ex hujusmodi facto eveniret ut libri 
perderentur, omnes curatores quasi pro lwsione fidei solidariter 
conveniri possent. 

Ad hoc respondetur ut supra, Universitatem liberalium artium 
matrem esse et nihil ipsi esse cum legum subtilitatibus et jurist- 
arum regulis et ambagibus. Et dominus bibliothecarius est 
unus homo multum zelosus pro popularizanda bibliotheca, et 
optime disputavit contra novos physiologistas et vivisectores, qui 


 gunt spiritus immundi in modum ranarum de quibus B. Joannes 


in Apocalypsi, et preesumendus est omnia bene facere. Et non est 
uod multum super antiquas vias insistat, cum meliora potest 
capite suo cogitare, sicut scriptum est: Servasti bonum vinum 
usque . Item potest quis dicere quod veteres prudentie 
causa noluerunt libros Carolo regi utendos prebere, scilicet ne in 
belli periculo ipsi deperderentur, et quoad Oliverum honestum 
SS fecerunt, cum vere tyrannus erat et nullum ‘jus 
buit, sed hoc ob timorem ejus non dixerunt, ff. quod metus 
causa. 
Et cum hoc credo quod hujusmodi thesin bene et secundum 
artem ratiocinandi exposui, et istos objectores cum sua sophistria 
diffinitive ac realiter expedivi. 


LAST YEAR’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


i hie Board of Trade Returns for the past year are, at first 
sight, less favourable than was expected. Throughout the 
commercial community there is much more confidence than 
there was twelve months ago, and from every direction comes 
either proof or indication that business is growing better. Yet 
the value both of the imports and of the pe a shows a de- 

the imports was 


‘erease compared with 1885. The total value o 


349,381,087/., a decrease compared with the preceding year of 
21,023,227/., or pena per cent. The value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures was 212,363,995/. ; 
compared with the previous year a decrease of 680,505/., or some- 
what less than } per cent. These figures, it must be admitted, are 
disappointing ; but when we look at them a little more carefully 
we find reason for modifying the first impression. In the 
first half of the year the imports showed a decrease compared with 


the won rs period of 1885 of as much as Io per cent., while for 
the secon: 


six months the decrease but slightly exceeded 1 per cent. 

Here, it will be seen, there is a very material increase in the 
second half compared with the first; and a similar improvement 
is shown in the case of the exports. For the first six months the 
total value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures showed a decrease compared with the corresponding 
iod of 1885 of over 2} per cent., while for the second half of 
year there is a slight increase in the value of the exports. 
Both in the imports and the eooey therefore, there was a 
decided improvement in the second half of the year over the first 
half. It will be in the recollection of our readers that a variety 
of circumstances combined to depress business in the early part of 
last year. The weather was unfavourable ; there were anarchical 
riots at home and abroad; there were extensive strikes in the 
United States; there was d ion upon the Stock Exchange, 
accompanied difficulties in various quarters; and there was 
litical uneasiness... It was not until the summer that the 

ich had been induced by the revival in the United States 

began to be realized, and since then trade has continued to grow better. 
Even yet the improvement is very slight. The percentage increase 
in the value of the exports for the second six months is quite 


_ fractional, and in many quarters there is little evidence of Tre- 


doubt en 


vival. Still, when we compare the state of things now with the 
state of things twelve months ago, there can be no reasonable 
that improvement in trade is going on. Further- 


more, with regard to the imports, the falling off is in some respects 
matter for congratulation 4 than the reverse. Of the total 
decrease in the value of the imports of somewhat over 21 
millions, more than 144 millions is in articles of food and drink 
duty free. The largest decrease of all is in wheat, and other 
cereals likewise show a considerable decrease, and so does sugar. 
In wheat alone the falling off was about 25} per cent., in flour 
about 14 per cent., and in sugar about 13 per cent, Partly the 
falling off in these articles is due to the succession of good harvests 
with which the world has been favoured of late. In consequence 
of these good harvests there has been a great accumulation of old 


stocks, and we have needed, therefore, to buy less from other _ 


countries. In addition we have also bought more cheaply. The 
falling off in value in wheat, in flour, in the other cereals, and 
in sugar is greater than the falling off in quantity, showing 
that prices during 1886 have been lower than during 1885. 
Usually it is found that a considerable fall in price stimulates con- 
sumption ; but either consumption has not been stimulated, or else 
the accumulation of old stocks has been larger than any one 
‘o _possible. Probably the long-continued depression in trade 

as somewhat diminished the purchasing power of the people. It 
is a matter of common experience that the consuming power 
of the population does not begin to increase until trade revival 
has lasted for some time; and this is natural. The revival, in 
the first Xe pe takes the form of a rise in prices. Manufac- 
turers merchants do not at first materially increase their 
orders; they do not feel quite sure that the increased demand 
is the beginning of a real revival; but until manufacturing in- 
dustry becomes much more active than it has been, the number 
of persons employed is little, if at all, increased, and wages 
do not rise. When the trade revival has lasted for a certain 
time, the demand for labour begins to increase and wages begin to 
rise, and it is only then that there is a real increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the masses of the people. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that a trade revival may have set in and yet that the 
purchasing power of the population may have continued to 
diminish ; and from the fact that, in spite of the extremely low 
prices, the imports of nearly all articles of food—the cereals, 
sugar, living animals, tobacco, and so on—have diminished, it 
would seem that there must have been, at all events in the earlier 
part of the year, some diminution in the purchasing power of the 
population. 

Turning now to the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures, we find, as already stated, that there has been a 
slight diminution in their value also. This is less intelligible at 
first sight than the falling off in the imports, If trade has im- 
proved, and the improvement has gone on for at least half 
of the year, it would seem to follow that there ought to be 
an increase in the value of the exports. But, firstly, it is to 
be borne in mind, as already pointed out, that the falling 
off in the first half of the year was very considerable, and that 
before any increase could ‘be shown this falling off had to be 
made good; and, secondly, it is to be recollected that the 
volume of the exports depends to a certain extent upon the pur- 
of our foreign customers. Now trade revival has 
made little way with our foreign customers except the United 
States. In the United States it about a year and a half ago, 
and there it has already made unquestionably great ut 
with our foreign customers pitt a there has been little improve- 
as such as there has gone 

e length of increasing urchasing power 0 pulation. 
Even our Colonies have ially our 
Colonies; but amongst our Colonies and dependencies India pre- 
sents a very satisfactory exception, she having largely increased 
her purchases from us. ing, in the first , to the United 
States, we find that of twenty-four principal articles of export 
from this country to the United States the value last year 
was 18,790,486/., being an increase of 3,468,810/., or over 22} 
per cent., com with the preceding year. The increase is 
very general, but it is perhaps most noticeable in iron and 
steel, the value of which last year exceeded 5$ millions, being 
an increase of nearly a million and a half sterling, or over 
36 per cent. Even more remarkable is the increase in machinery, 
the value having nearly doubled compared with the previous year. 
There is also a very large increase in cement, in earthenware, and 
in skins, but generally the increase is very marked. The exports 
of cotton piece gum to India were on an enormous scale ; they 
were exceedingly large the previous year, but they were still 
larger last year. This is the more remarkable because of the great 
fall in silver, and, consequently, in the Indian exchanges, Our 
readers will recollect how loud were the complaints of Lancashire 
manufacturers that the fall in the Indian exchanges was ruining 
the Lancashire trade with India, and that, in fact, manufacturers 
could not long continue working at the prices and the rates of ex- 
change then ruling. Nevertheless, both the quantity and the 
value of the exports continued to increase. In August there was 


_& rapid recovery in the exchanges, and yet the exports continued 


toexpand, ard for the whole year, as already stated, they have been of 
unprecedented magnitude. The inference is clear that the prosperity 
of India must be making good The Empire has not 
been affected by famine for very SoPnd pore. With good crops, 
a steady increase in the area under cultivation, and a continuous 
growth of population, the export trade of India is being de- 
veloped, the agricultural classes are becoming more comfortable, 
and w are rising. Therefore there is a steadily growi 


detsend he cotton piece.goods, and this demand is 
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peither by a falling nor by a rising exchange. With the excep- 


tion, however, of India the United States, most of our foreiga 
customers bought less from us than in the previous year. 

As regards the future, the are undoubtedly hopeful. 
What we pointed out above is a valuable in this respect— 
namely, that both the import and the export trade improved 
steadily during the second half of the year. Trade revival has 
also made rapid progress in the United States, and American 
orders for British manufactures are being placed now even in larger 
numbers than before ; ially there is a growing demand for 
steel rails and for other kinds of steel and iron. The iron trade 
here has felt the effect; prices are rapidly rising, and a more 
hopeful tone prevails than has existed for some years past. The 

rity of India continues also great, and there is every reason 
to -_ that the improvement which has extended from the 
United States to the United Kingdom is now extending to the 
Continent also. Protective tariffs, heavy taxation, and the im- 
mense armaments that are kept up no doubt affect the prosperity 
of the Continent, and tend tu limit our trade with the Continental 
nations. Still, arevival in Continental trade would inevitably increase 


_ the business done by this country with the Continent. ‘The two 


t dangers are the outbreak of war and monetary difficulties. 
war breaks out, there must be a disorganization of regular 
trade. War itself would, of course, give rise to a demand for 
shipping, ammunition, arms, and the like—would, in fact, create a 
special kind of industry, which for a time would become exceed- 
ingly active; but the steady trade of the world would be dis- 
organized. And if the whole Continent were to engage in strife, 
the destruction of capital and the diversion of labour from industrial 
to military pursuits would of course diminish the wealth of the 
world, and therefore its purchasing power. But if peace is pre- 
served, there is every reason to expect a steady and continuous 
improvement in trade, not only at home and in the United States, 
but on the Continent likewise, The second danger arises from the 
policy pursued by the Bank of England in allowing its reserve to 
fall to a dangerously inadequate level. The Bank of England 
holds an insufficient stock of gold, and even that stock is exposed 
to the risk of being drawn upon from various quarters of 
the world. War, or revolution, or Stock Exchange panic, or 
a thousand accidents may cause gold to be withdrawn from 
London, may — dangerously diminish the reserve held by 
the Bank of England, and may thus disarrange all the calculations 
of mercantile men, If the reserve could be sensibly strengthened, 
and if monetary apprehensions were thereby removed, the prospect 
Ay new year would be more hopeful than for any year since 
1882, 


TWO CIRCUSES. 


| Bypreaee which for a long time was contented with such 
“equestrian entertainments” as were provided at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, has lately broken out into an eruption of circuses, 
One of these is indeed something more than a circus, For the 
huge new building in West Kensington which is known as Olympia 
or the National Agricultural Hall according to circumstances—a 
cattle show in Olympia would seem out of place, and acrobats 
have no special business in a National Agricultural Hall—a com- 
y from the Paris Hippodrome has been engaged, and exhi- 
itions are given similar to those with which visitors to Paris are 
familiar. The Hall is set out on the plan of the Hippodrome, 
with a ring of the necessary size in the middle and a tan-covered 
track all round. There is space and scope here for something 
more exciting than the ordinary performances of circus, 
though, on the other hand, the enclosure is so large that much of 
the performance is lost. This is particularly the case with the 
Stag Hunt, which forms the secon ner of the programme. It 
is a very elaborate affair. Jlouses, bridges, walls, forges, trees, 
and so forth, solidly built up, are wheeled on, and round about 
them the “ sporting pantomime” is enacted. It is a hunt @ la 
Frangaise, with much more pomp and circumstance than sport, 
and in truth it is somewhat wearisome, for groups of not very 
adroit players are spread over an area of several acres, engaged 
in various enterprises the precise nature of which might not be 
obvious if the actors were visible, whereas the chances are that 
the distant view of them which the would-be spectator could 
otherwise secure is obstructed by a house, a mill, a bridge, or 
some other intervening obstacle. After much “a tedious pre- 
paration a deer runs through the building, pursued by a pack of 
really good-looking hounds, and we think that the deer is sup- 
posed to be pulled down, for the huntsmen burn red fire, which 
is probably emblematic of triumph, though it seems to astonish 
the hounds, notwithstanding that they are presumably used to it. 
The driving of thirty-two is in the 
first of the programme, before the unt—is a very 
i piece of hes, and so is the “ Triple fandem of Jumping 
a "it is described as a “triple tandem,” and there are three 
horses. The last of the three is ridden by the exhibitor, who 
follows the leaders over hurdles. A race of Arabian is less 
exciting. All the steeds do i 
that should have won wanted a Tom Cannon on his back to steady 
him for the run home. Chariot races—a common feature in Paris— 
are driven ; and there are some greyhounds which jump after their 
kind. They are called “coursing hounds” in the bill, regardless 
of the fact that a greyhound is not a hound, butadog. Two 


| 


} 


antomimists, one in a donkey’s skin, play a rather comic scene, 

or some of the donkey’s proceedings are humorously characteristic. 
Jock and Jenny, performing elephants now well known in London, 
go through their accustomed tricks. On the whole, we do not 
think that the best possible use is made of the space at command 
and the obviously considerable resources of the establishment. 

The Covent Garden Circus is after the familiar fashion of modern 
circuses, with amazingly skilful performers. Here we find youn 
ladies attitudinizing on the padded saddles which provide so mu 

unding over banners, thro hoops, and generally comporting | 
themselves after established “One lady. Miss 
O’Brien, dispenses with this pad, however, and succeeds in the 
very difficult feat of springing from the ground on to the back of 
her horse as it careers aa | the ring. The iaute école is well 
represented by Signor Ciniselli and Mile. Jenny, who ride very 
skilfully on horses which exhibit the effects of sound training. 
The gentleman’s seat lacks ease and grace. He sits too bigh 
and too far forward, in fact, his stirrups are too long; but 
has good hands, and so has the lady. There are elephants and 
dogs, all exceptionally well taught; sad one of the clowns—for 
clown is the English of “ inimitable Continental comique "—shows 
a huge pig, which behaves itself after the manner of the ordi- 
nary circus horse, trotting, cantering, jumping over bars, thro 
hoops, and so on. Gougou is rather funny with his pig, especially 
when it so curves about between its master’s legs that Gougou 
weeps to think that the creature must have lost its head. Here, 
too, is a really comic clown named Felix, whose endeavour to 
catch a butterfly fastened to the end of a fishing-rod, which he 
cunningly manipulates so as to defeat his apparent purpose, is not 
to be watched with gravity. Felix is altogether an exception to 
the clown in general in that he is amusing. Can there ever at any 
time have been a funny talking clown in acircus? The Lavater 
Lee Family quaintly and cleverly combine acrobatism with the 
playing of musical instruments, and perhaps gymnastic excellence 
can hardly go further than it is carried by an astonishingly skilfal 

oung lady, Mile, Alcide Capitaine. Her performance is given 

igh in the air, a net spread below preventing danger. She uses 
the flying trapeze, and does marvellous things on a steady bar, her 
ease and perfect assurance lending a charm to the presentation of 
feats in which it seems impossible that she can fail. 


KILLED BY SNAKES AND WILD BEASTS. 


en pow reading as the annual Report sent home by the Govern- 
ment of India on the destruction caused by venomous snakes 
and noxious wild beasts, together with the measures taken for 
their extermination, forcibly reminds us of the primary functions 
of Government in the Indian — The unremitting campai 

waged against these pests is only a minor instance of the baowe 
share of attention which the Administration is obliged to devote 
to defending an inert population against the most immediate 
dangers to life and property. But it will serve its purpose as well 
as more conspicuous illustrations to show how continuously the 
efforts of Government must be exerted ia this direction, and how 
impossible it is to implant and foster Western habits of self- 
reliance and energy in the races of the Indian Peninsu 

Their traditional helplessness is brought into rather startling 
relief by an examination of the official returns before us. We 
find, for instance, that no less than 644 deaths are reported 
as due to jackals alone in the Bombay Presidency, Bengal, and the 
North-West Provinces. The Indian jackal is by no means a for- 
midable beast, although it can fight in an ugly way when driven 
into a corner. Jackals, it is true, will occasionally attack a 
chance wanderer by night. But a mere show of determined 
defence is generally enough to keep them from coming to close 
quarters with an adult; and these figures are certainly higher 
than could be reasonably expected. A perusal of this Report, 
moreover, is equally calculated to astonish and enlighten people 
who have a vague idea of the mischief done by snakes and wild 
beasts in India as to the serious extent of their destructiveness, 
The loss of human life is striking enough, but the depredations 
amongst cattle, which are often the Indian peasant’s only source 
of subsistence and well-being, must not be left out of sight. 
The measures of protection under a system of Government en- 
couragement and reward do not, on the contrary, make very 
much progress, if we are to judge from the Report under considera- 
tion. Indeed, the death-list rose from 22,425 persons in the previous 
year to 22,907 in the last twelve months. In estimating these 
figures, however, we must bear in mind the tendency of Indian 
statistics, as common as it is illusory, for any given returns to 
swell in Popernre as improvements are effected in the reporting 
agencies. This feature is certainly illustrated by the figures 
before us. In one province the police were instructed for the first 
time last year to report the loss amongst cattle, together with the 
ordinary vital statistics which they are charged to collect, instead 
of sending in the information at separate times. The result of this 
consolidation of their duties was that something like a third more 
cattle were returned as destroyed, although the Local Government 
remarks that there is “no reason to suppose that there had been 
any increase in the actual number of deaths.” At the same time 
it is acknowledged that even these figures are below the truth. 
“Many of the largest grazing-grounds upon which tigers and 
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leopards do most mischief are situated miles away from any 
police station, and the graziers do not, during the grazing months, 
often leave the jergie for the town or village where there is a 
Feporting station. 

We may take it, however, that, although the statistics relating 
to cattle are admittedly imperfect, the returns affecting human 
life are approximately correct, and represent fairly enough the 
annual mortality attributable to snakes and wild beasts. The 
death-list has averaged over 22,500 for the last four years. As 
usual, the provinces which principally suffered were Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and Oudh. Together they contributenearly 
two-thirds of the roll. Venomous snakes, of course, are far the 
deadliest enemies of human life. Out of the total number of 
deaths a caused 20,142, leaving 2,675 to be ascribed to wild 
beasts. No information is given as to the part played by the 
different varieties, but the cobra is always the most destruc- 
tive, and few things bring home more vividly to Mr. Griffin 
the fatalism and apathy of the natives than their remissness in 
clearing out buildings or localities notoriously swarming with 
these creatures. Amongst wild beasts the tiger oe as usual, 
a bad pre-eminence; and, although he is more difficult for the 
sportsman to get at every year, there is no practical abate- 
ment in his destructiveness. rtain spots which are isolated by 
maliria and want of communications are as wuch his undisputed 
haunts still as those “ beats” in the Central Provinces along the 

t salt line that stretched across India before the days of the 
tracheys, where the tigers discharged the duties of the patrol, 
and the hardiest native smuggler would not dare to run his 
pack, “ Alligators, crocodiles, and sharks” are again credited 
with 251 deaths in the three provinces mentioned above, though 
it cannot be said that in this enumeration the Government of 
India errs on the side of too accurate a classification. The 
ene proper is, in fact, only found in the New World, 
while the various Indian crocodiles differ in some important 
respects from the true crocodile of Africa. It is, we believe, 
the “mugger,” or marsh crocodile, which generally comes in 
for the loose designation of alligator, and this beast reaches an 
enormous size. 


As we have stated above, the returns of the destruction of cattle 
are very far from being exact. Last year, however, has the 
proud distinction of showing the heaviest loss that has yet been 
officially reported. The total number of domestic cattle killed 
ran up to nearly 60,000 head. Snakes are not held responsible 
for much of this loss, only 2,000 cases being put down to snake- 
bite; while the chief agents in the slaughter are tigers and 
leopards, each claiming considerably over 20,000 victims. To 
turn now to measures of reprisal, we find that 1,835 tigers, 1,874 
bears, and 6,278 wolves were killed off last year, as compared 
with 2,196, 2,000, and 6,706 respectively in the preceding twelve- 
month, in which the , for some unexplained reason, rose 
considerably above the average. This bag need not make the 

rtsman in quest of big game lose heart, provided he has at his 

1 those three coveted requisites—time, health, and money. 
The extermination of snakes depends very much upon the character 
of the season, which does not appear to have been particularly 
favourable last year. Nevertheless, the number destroyed did not 
fall below the average, which has ranged for some time between 
300,000 and 400,000, and of course this is far from being accurate, 
and is probably very much below the mark, The Government 
grants bestowed for these protective measures came to the tolerable 
sum of Rs, 2,24,126. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


M® SAVILE OLARKE is to be congratulated on his bright 
thought of adapting Mr. Lewis Carroll’s famous nursery 
tale of Alice in Wonderland without attempting in any way to 
improve upon its quaint humour by the introduction of so-called 
dramatic effects and common stage tricks. He has confined 
himself to simply giving the dialogue just as it is in the book, and 
has merely linked the various scenes together with a few choruses 
and dances, for which Mr. Walter Slaughter has composed some 
really pretty music.. The result is delightful, for nothing more 
charmingly original has been seen for a long time. It is essentially 
a children’s play, and is appropriately acted by them. For once 
we have an entertainment which is in every way calculated to 
please and interest the little ones, without boring their parents 
and guardians. It is useless now to criticize Mr. Carroll’s remark- 
able story, for it has long since been elevated to the rank of a 
classic in juvenile literature, and takes a deserved position 
side by side with the stories of Perrault and Mme, d’Aulnoy. 
But all who are familiar with its sly humour should betake 
themselves and their youngsters some afternoon to the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, and there form the acquaintance in the flesh of 
their old friends, the Hatter, the March Hare, the Dormouse, 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, the Mock Turtle, and the Gryphon, 
not to forget the Queen of Hearts, the eccentric Duchess and 
her Baby, and the Cook who baked the immortal tarts. They 
are all there, and, what is more, as exactly like their portraits in 
the book as it is possible for them to te. so that when each 
personage appears on the stage, the delighted children in the house 
who are familiar with the tale and its illustrations almost invari- 
ably herald his or her advent by a joyous exclamation of “There's 


the Dormouse! and there's the Hatter! and there's the March 
Hare! here is the Queen of Hearts!” and so forth. The audience 
is quite as amusing in its way as the play; for the theatre is 
literally packed every afternoon with little ones, whose laughter 
and applause are as cheery as the dancing and the music on the 
stage which so pleases them. Several of the dances are extremely 
well arranged, notably so the gavotte of cards at the close of the 
first act. Of course there is no head or tail to this curious play. 
It is exactly what it professes to be—‘‘ a dream ”—a child’s dream, 
whose pose f is full of fairy tales and memories of recently-chanted 
nursery rhymes, which in the process of dreaming fade like dis- 
solving views one into another. Therefore, in the first scene we 
behold Alice asleep under a tree, a book in her hand, surrounded 
by fairies weaving dreams for her, which are presently unfolded 
to our view through two long, but not too long, acts. Her first 
acquaintance is with the White Rabbit, admirably impersonated 
by Master D. Abrahams with a thorough appreciation of the 
mercurial qualities of the sprightly animal, whose capers at 
first amaze and then amuse her. After this a perfect kaleidos- 
cope of eccentric persons and odd-looking animals tumbles 
about in all directions, and these lead her through a series of 
adventures it would puzzle a Scheherazade to relate with sequence, 
Miss Phebe Carlo, althouzh her singing voice is not suffi- 
ciently matured to be always pleasant, is, considering her age, 
an experienced actress, perfectly natural and graceful. A very 
amusing little personage is the Iormouse, as represented by Miss 
Dorothy D’Alcourt, whose tiny figure and quaint emphasizing of 
her lines soon win her attention and popularity. But all the 
children act as to the manner born, and might teach many an 
older professional a lesson in earnestness and utter lack of self- 
consciousness. They really enjoy their performance, and this is 
perhaps the chief secret of their success. They are thereby 
enabled to communicate a great portion of their spirit of fun to 
the spectators. The scenery throughout is very good, and 
thoroughly realizes the expectations of those who are 

with the original fairy tale. There is no doubt whatever that 
Alice in Wonderland will attract the juvenile population of 
London for many a month to come, for it is unquestionably the 
best children’s entertainment we have had since the days when 
the famous Italian Marionettes performed Aladdin, and caricatured 
the follies of the passing show, now thirty-four years ago. 


“THE MAGIC OF THE OGRES.” 


= of the Burning Belt himself can scarce have rivalled 
what M. Buatier de Kolta does—that is the impression 

iven by a second visit to the Egyptian Hall, where Messrs. 
Rockdinee and Cooke's illusions, old yet new, precede the illusions 
new in a more complete sense of the Hungarian Prestigiator. 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke's presentments are improvements, 
and striking pr petit on what has been done by themselves, 
outstripping others, before. So, to the expert, may be what 
M. Buatier de Kolta does, so indeed to the layman who saw it 
some years ago is his wonderful bird-cage trick, and so in a sense 
his Vanishing Lady, which a pupil of his own had shown before 
the master’s arrival in London. ‘The comparison suggested between 
Arbaces and M. Buatier is the more appropriate because of the re- 
decoration in full Egyptian fashion of the Hall or at any rate of 
its’ drop curtain; but the old Egyptian did really little more in 
the story than showing a very magical magic-lantern show, making 
the eyes of a marble goddess to blaze and her whole structure to 
topple with a grand crash, and terrifying and subduing a horrid 
old hag with the sight of his blazing girdle, much as Mephietopheles 
terrified arid subdued another repulsive old witch by less describable 
means, When M. Buatier de Kolta calls his spirits from the vasty 
deep, he is in an atmosphere of night, and the spirit-manifestations 
are flashed forth from the blackness with appalling suddenness. 
First, there is the vision of a pale hand, that stretches downward 
to meet his; and then comes the White Lady, like her of Avenel, 
with equal stealth and celerity. Both hand and figure appear 
swift as a falling star in the dark air, as if a veil were wi 
drawn, though the most vigilant may not detect it. There is no 
shaping of the figure from uncertainty to certainty, no growing 
through greyness to white, as of dawn to daylight. The hand is 
an accessory to one of M. de Kolta’s most astonishing performances. 
Placed on a glass slab that rests on the backs of two chairs, it 
gives the correct cast of the dice thrown by any one in the 
audience, by gently tapping on the glass, This is done either before 
or after the throw. After this feat come the extraordinary birth of 
flowers from a cone of paper roiled up in full view of the audience 
(what is the expert decision as to the exact method of “loading” 
here ?); the improved and astonishing disappearance of the bird 
and bird-cage; and the original Vanishing Lady, which in the 
master’s hands suffers nothing from following the flying cage, before 
which much might pale. We have seen Vanishing Ladies—more 
or less visible and vanishing—since M. Buatier invented the 
illusion, but never aught like this. The swiftness, the neatness, 
the completeness, are incredible to the sight. Coming at the close 
of manifestations that almost persuade us that M. de Kolta is the 
inheritor of Hermes, it outdoes them, and may puzzle even the few 
Rosicrucians who still keep up the rites. 
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THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


HERE is romark in last 
Wednesday afternoon’s programme. concert with 
a rather coarse rendering of Beethoven's “ Egmont” overture, 
which was followed by Liszt’s Concerto for piano in A, brilliantly 
and soundly interpreted by Mr. Stavenhagen. Mendelssohn's 
“ Reformation ” Symphony was, on the whole, well given, —— 
we have heard the second movement and the latter portion of the 
last movement better given. Mr. Arthur Foote’s “ Serenade for 
Strings in E” compares favourably with most of the novelties 
that have been brought forward at these concerts. In default of 
any real originality, it is at any rate absolutely free from —— 
or claptrap of any sort or description, and is, moreover, w 
scored and pleasant to listen to. Of Salomé’s air from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, beginning with “ Celui dont la parole,” we can only 
say that it was about as well sung as it deserved to be by Miss 
Annie Marriott. The concert ended with an efficient rendering of 
the overture to Tannhduser. 


THE STRAND THEATRE, 


M®* COMPTON'S revival of old comedy at the Strand de- 
d serves all encouragement, After the admirable performances 
of The School for Scandul, no better choice could be desired than 
She Stoops to Conguer, which now replaces Sheridan’s masterpiece. 
No comedy in our literature is more familiar to the public, whether 
playgoers or not, and there are not many that are so certain of 
popular approbation if presented with the careful and finished com- 
pleteness that marks the productions of the Compton Company. 
As with bis Charles Surface, Mr. Compton’s Marlow is a 
formance of distinction, free irom the inequalities of the actor A 
ambition is to enlarge the tield of interpretation. In a part so fre- 
quently played, so perfectly detined and set forth by the dramatist, 
there is nothing to tempt a sound artist to abandon the broad lines 
of tradition. Mr. Compton makes a handsome Marlow, dry and 
precise in style, with something of the formalist in his clear, 
crisp, and deliberate delivery and admirable intonation. His 
measured utterance and excellent elocutionary method have been 
stigmatized as slow, and there would be some ground for the 
charge if Goldsmith’s comedy possessed any quality of art in 
common with a Palais Royal farce or a modern farcical comedy. 
But Mr. Compton is periectly right in refusing to modernize 
She Stoops to Conquer or to play at high-pressure pace. In 
music, as in acting, there is a tendency to accelerate the time 
and to miscall bustle briskness. Miss Virginia Bateman’s grace- 
ful and interesting Mise Hardcastle is distinguished by a 

retty wayward spirit and abundant archness, Mr. Valentine’s 
Tony Lumpkin is delightfully natural and genial, suggesting 
innate good humour and exuberant spirits beneath an un- 
couth exterior with admirable art. The Mrs. Hardcastle of 
Miss Elinor Aicken is played with all the skill and breadth that 
characterizes this accomplished actress in comedy; while Mr. 
Lewis Ball’s Hardcastle is not less sound and capable. Alto- 
gether the interpretation is remarkably efficient, falling short of the 
performance of Sheridan in no respects, and, like that performance, 
worthy of every support, 


HOW THEY OPENED THE CONFERENCE. 


[ Present.—Lord H-rsch-ll, Sir W-ll-m H-re-rt, Mr. J-hn M-rl-y, 
Mr. Ch-mb-ri-n, Sir G-rge Tr-v-ly-n.] 


w. himself). Now, have we got everything 
we want 

Mr. C. (smiling). I should hope so. I don't see what more 
you could expect. The virtual leadership of the Opposition is—— 

Mr. M. me, come, Ch-mb-rl-n, don’t let’s begin in this way. 
We have met for business, not for chaff. Besides, remember that 
it’s a game that two can play at. 

Mr. C. I don’t know a game that isn’t. 

Lorp H. Except patience. 

Mr. C. Ah! to be sure, except patience; and that is a game 
in which all we Liberals have displayed proficiency from Mr. 
Gladstone ge 

Sir W. What are ose newspaper cutti ve 
got there,Ch-mb-rl-n? Not your speeches, I a am 

Mr. C. Yes; my speeches. Have you any objection ? 

Sir W.H. If you mean, do I like the prospect of hearing a 
reading from them, I decline to answer the question. As to 
objecting in the legal sense, I don’t suppose I have any right 
to do 80, 

Lorp H. How do you mean? 

Simm W. H. Witnesses are usually allowed to refresh their 
memory from their notes. And, considering the multiplicity of 
schemes which have been propounded by our friend here, his desire 
to remind himself of his various deliverances on Home Rule is—— 

Mz. ©. As natural as your desire to forget your owa. 

Lorp H. Don't you think we bad better get to business ? 

Sir G.T. Yes, indeed. I was just about to make that com- 


monplace suggestion myself. 


Sm W.H. Get to business? With all my heart. I ask 
nothing better than to get it over. Now, ri-n. 

Mr. ©. But is it my privilege to begin ? 

Sm G.T. Stop; first of all, és it a privilege to begin ? 

Mr. M. Olearly, with the right of reply. And for that reason 
I submit that H-re-rt should be allowed to the case, 

Mr. ©. No, no; that will never do. would simply 
pound the Gladstonian Home Rule scheme and support it be 
of Mr. Gladstone’s s 

Srr W. H. To which you would reply by anadmirable résumé 
of Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n’s, It is not for me to say who would get the 
best of that in. (Aside) xpicea xaAxciov. 

Eh? What's that? 

Sm W.H. Nothing. Only one of Homer’s quotations from 
the money market reports of his day. “Gold easy,” as we should 


say. 

Mr. M. Yes; but business—business! What's your objec- 
tion, Ch-mb-ri-n, to the mode of procedure you have just 
mentioned ? 

Mr.C. Why, simply that it would give us the Home Rule 
Bill debates over again. That won’t advance matters, 

Sie W. H. (aside). Advance matters! As if he wanted to, 
What a consummate dissembler ! 

Lorp H. Ch-mb-rl-n’s right. He or Tr-v-ly-n ought to 


“= C. Allright. I will begin. 

Lorp H. And then M-rl-y or H-re-rt must reply. 

Sir W.H. Allright. M-rl-y shall reply. 

Mr. C. (producing paper bristling with figures). I have here, 
then, a land-purchase scheme, which—— 

Sir W. H. Hallo! a land-purchase scheme, 

Mr. C. Why yes, of course. You understood me, didn't you, 
to contend that the settlement of the land question must take pre- 
cedence of everything else ? 

Sir W.H. My dear fellow, I have understood you to contend 
so many things that really I-—— 

Mz. C. But I have maintained it all along! 

Sir W.H. Ah! that distinctly limits field of choice, I 
admit. I ought to be able to recollect it with that assistance. 

Mr. C. Well, considering that this very point has been in- 
sisted on by me again and again in the correspondence of the 
last few weeks, and that the public “rn regard it as the very 
basis on which the Conference meets, I don’t think you ought to 
have much difficulty. 

Sir W.H. The public regard it! Oh, Ch-mb-rl-n, Ch-mb-rl-n, 
how ln so trifle for your own purposes with your innocent 
coun 

Mr. What do you mean ? 

Sir G.T. Yes; what does he mean? 

Mr. M. Come, come, H-re-rt ; I don’t think we have any right 
to assume that—— 

Lorp H. Gentlemen, gentlemen ; this is not business. 

Sir W. H. 1 was about to object just now to Ch-mb-rl-n’s 
describing a “ point” as being at the basis of the negotiations, but 
on aaa thoughts I perceive that the phrase is a very apt one. 
The whole aflair resembles a pyramid set upon its apex—the 
member for West Birmingham. The thing must fall to the 
ground, and was intended to do so from the first. 

Mr. C, (to Lord H., smiling). I must appeal to your Lordship 
to protect me from these imputations. My proposal for a Confer- 
ence was made in abundant good faith. It was intended as a 
demonstration —— 

Sin W.H. Quite so. The exact word. 

Mr.C. As a proof—— 

Sim W. H. No; that’s another sense of the word. 

Mr. C. Of my loyalty in all matters, save one, to the chief from 
whom I have the misfortune to be separated. 

Sir W. H. was ; y what I mean, It 
was, as you truly say, by your proposal of a Conference that you 
have sought to conciliate the a. Liberalism of the coun : 3 
and, believing that the proposal will be enough, you mean to 

good care that nani shall come of it. 

Mr. C, (sttld smiling). You really should be more charitable, 
H-re-rt. However, we know that “ finding salvation” does not 
always add to the Christian graces of character. 

Sir W. H. Well, well, let’s get on with the comedy. 

Sie G. T. (seriously). I really must protest, H-re-rt, against 
such a way of describing a sincere attempt on our part, or at any 
rate on my part, to discover a modus vivendi. I assure youl am 
genuinely desirous of discussing and, if possible, getting rid of the 
cause of our division. 

Sin W. H. Yes; but, my dear Tr-v-ly-n, I must remind you 
that no provision has been made for our doing it. 

Sir G.T. Doing what ? 

Sir W. H. Discussing and, if possible, removing the cause of 
our division. 

[A pause. Sir W. H. smiles and looks at Mr. C. Mr. @ 
smiles and looks at Sir G. T. Sir G. T. (after some hesi- 
tation) smiles and looks at Mr. M. Mr. M. and looks 
at Lord H.) 


Lord H. ing). Gentlemen, I 
(Scene closes.) 
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‘REVIEWS. 


MARY STUART.* 


“Meee says Sir Riehard Glendale to the Chevalier 
in that admirable story which is perhaps the last perfect 
fruit of Sir Walter’s genius, “ My God, sir! of what great and 
inexpiable crime can your Majesty’s ancestors have been guilty 
that they should have been punished by the infliction of judici 
blindness on their whole generation?” We really do not know 
that some portion of the curse has not fallen on the defenders of 
the most unfortunate of those ancestors of His Majesty’s. To any 
one who, as far as a student of history and human nature may, 
takes the Marian side, it must be matter almost for gnashing of 
teeth to observe how the advocates of that side for the most part 
“give themselves away”; either by neglecting al! prudence and 
economy in their defence, or by going out of their path altogether 
to construct gins and pitfalls for their own feet. ‘ather 
Stevenson, whose former labours have made him to be well 
spoken of and well thought of by Queensmen, has, we fear, added 
one to the instances of this fatal law—to which apparently there 
will be no exception until, of course, we take up the case ourselves. 
His sketch of Mary’s life before her coming back to Scotland is 
careful, accurate in fact and useful enough, but is marred through- 
out by an almost reckless display of prejudice, by the most 
laborious attempts to prove too much, and by constant flings at 
persons and things which and who have nothing necessarily 
to do with Mary's guilt or innocence. Of course if Father 
Stevenson thinks that a Protestant, an Anglican, or an English- 
man, gud Protestant Anglican or Englishman, is sure to believe 
the worst of Mary, he may have some excuse for his wrath with 
Protestantism (including Anglicanism) and with England. But 
surely it might occur to a member of the Society of Jesus that 
this way of looking at the matter has another side, and that some 
cold worldling who is comparatively indifferent may conceive a 
shrewd suspicion that Father Stevenson holds Mary innocent not 
because she is proved so, but because she was a Scotchwoman and 
& Roman Catholic. It is especially unwise to abuse the plaintitf’s 
attorney when the abuse is likely to come back like a boomerang 
on the defendant’s counsel. 

We must collect some specimens of the vicious and extraneous’ 
matter with which the good Father has thus spoilt, or at least in- 
jured, what might have been a very valuable and still is not a 
valueless contribution to the defence, He goes off into the Scotch 
and 5 debate at the very beginning, and speaks with high 
scorn of Henry VIII. as “ venturing to assert that the Kings of 
Scots had always acknowledged” the English overlordship and 
had done homage and fealty. If Father Stevenson had italicized 
the “always,” there would be little to find fault with here; but 
as he has not, it seems as if at this time of day he was prepared to 
say that Scottish kings had no¢ acknowledged the superiority. 

in, he says of Mary of Guise (in passing we may note that 
James V.’s first wife is called on p. 6 “ Madeline,” whereas she is 
always known as, Magdalen, and afterwards called so by Father 
Stevenson) that in her “the Papacy and France had an advocate 
ever ready, not only to plead their claims, but to warn her hus- 
band against the wicked desigrs which his uncle was ning 
against both.” Now of course a Jesuit Father, as such, thinks 
designs against the Papacy wicked, and a fervent Scot, as such, 
may think designs against the ancient elly of Scotland wicked. 
But surely the use of the — does not exhibit exactly what we 
call the historical spirit? James is afterwards spoken of as having 
“ refused to believe in the Divine mission of Luther.” Did any one 
ever ask him to do so? We have no space to give in full, but must 
refer to, the account of the rout of Solway Moss, and the tenderness 
with which James's strange conduct as to Oliver Sinclair’s appoint- 
ment is spoken of. The whole shows that Father Stevenson’s 
Scottish patriotism is here much more perfervid than ingenious. 
Still more unfortunate is another ph in which Father 
Stevenson dwells on Mary’s likeness to her father. He is an inno- 
cent churchman no doubt; but he is also a serious historical 
student, and he must surely know that the anti-Marians assert 
that nt es extremely like her father in one point of his cha- 
racter which Father Stevenson touches very lightly. He says 
shortly afterwards that “the ur of Anne Boleyn was not a 
fitting person to form the mind or the morality of a respectable 
woman.” Perhaps not; but was the “Gudeman o’ Ballengiech,” 
“the Red Tod of St. Andrews,” much better? We have no fault 
to find with Father Stevenson’s denunciation of the savage orders 
issued to Hertford, Evers, and others as to the invasion of Scotland 
or with his exultation over Ancrum Moor. Both are quite justified, 
but his unfortunate faculty of damaging his own case comes out in 
the question “he had murdered Cardinal Fisher, why not Cardinal 
Beton?” Now Father Stevenson may call the death of Fisher 
murder if he likes ; but even he must see that, by comparing the 
attempted assassination of Beton to it, he takes the latter quite out 
of the range of the indignation of those who do not consider Fisher's 
death murder, though they may consider it a wicked and tyrannical 
act, but who denounce all assassinations whatever, and Beton’s 
among them. Again, when the plot fails “Henry had to chew 
the cud of his bitter fancy still longer. Mordecai still sat at the 
king’s gate; and Haman the Jew could find no rest.” If 


ears of her Life. By Rev 


St. Andrews was “the king’s gate,” this is surely a strange 
confession of Henry's kingship for so iotic a Scot. And has 
the good Father confused Haman Ahasuerus? Either his 
parallel is a desperate crooked one, or he has in his ssion & 
curious variant of the Book of Esther. Again, we do not blame 
him for his defence of the execution of Wishart, which is, from 
his own point of view, quite a sound defence, though how Fisher's 
death could be a murder and Wishart’s not, because “ the civil 
magistrate pronounced the sentence of death,” we own that we 
do not quite see. Nor have we the slightest intention of palliating 
the murder of Beton. It is shocking, no doubt, that any one 
should have looked on this thing as a a factnus— 
as shocking, for instance, as that when Jacques Clement stabbed 
his king—but we spare Father Stevenson's feelings. 

So much for Mary in Scotland ; though the recital does not, we 
must say, seem to have much to do with anything, unless Father 
Stevenson wishes to argue that the early wrongs of her country 
produced a deep effect on Mary’s mind, in which case we can only 
say that the effect showed itself very oddly in the surrender of 
that country’s independence which she made at her first marriage, 
almost in the same breath swearing to and with her nobles to 
maintain it. He next comes to France, and his great object is 
to prove that Mary was not brought up in a “ Medicean sty,” as 
some writers clegantly say, but was in the hands of the Guises, 
who were woral and Christian people. In this latter respect he 
has and confesses (for he is the soul of honour is the good 
Father) a slight difficulty with the character of the Cardinal 
of Guise. He gives us some interesting particulars about the 
strange alleged plot of Robert Stuart and about the Queen’s 
education, and he is very properly indignant with the above- 
mentioned secret agreements—* fraudulent,” “ wicked,” and “ fool- 
ish,” as he justly terms them. But he does seem to see that 
this very act of itself explains, and almost justifies, the hostile 
attitude of England. From Henry VIIL.’s time downward it 
was exactly this thing, or this kind of thing, that English states- 
men feared and that the Guisian influence helped on; and it 
was precisely because not only English statesmen, but English- 
men generally, were determined not to have a New France on 
their Northern borders, and believed that Mary’s mother and 
Mary wished to give it them, that they were so ruthlessly anti- 
Marian. We can only note in passing that Father Stevenson’s 
character of Marguerite of Angouléme is grossly unjust and (we 
hope) ill informed ; that to call Robert Dudley “of low birth” 
shows an ignorance almost incredible in any student of the period ; 
and that the constant stigmatizing of Murray as a bastard is not 
only singularly ungenerous (for he could not help it), but singu- 
larly irrelevant; for the question is not whether Murray’s father 
married his mother or not, but whether Murray honestly tried to 
do his duty at once to his sister and bis country or not—a point 
with which the fact of the omission of a marriage ceremony before 
he was born is not closely connected. Neither are Father 
Stevenson’s references to “ the daughter of Anne Boleyn ” such as 
give much confidence in his impartial examination of the facts, 
Elizabeth may have been as virgin a Queen as she liked to be 
called; or as much the contrary as the Jesuits and Ben Jonson 
thought her. But the most absolute proof of either fact would 
not affect Mary’s morals, Mary's complicity in the murder of 
Darnley, and Mary's connivance at the proposed assassination of 
Elizabeth herself. 

We could wish, if it were possible, that no one should be 
allowed to write about Mary Stuart who has not previously testi- 
fied his acceptance of, and who shall not in his writing adhere to, 
the following propositions. That Scotch and English, Catholic and 
Protestant, nullo discrimine habebit in the matter. That he will con- 
stantly bear in mind the ideas prevailing at the time about state- 
craft and public morality, = will never assume that Mary or 
that Elizabeth, that Cecilor that Murray, “could not” have done 
this or that thing which a modern queen and a modern statesman 
would think it wrong todo. That instead of arguing down from 
a preconceived character of this or that person to the probable con- 
duct of that person in such a case, he will examine the recorded 
conduct in the cases, compare it with the general morality, public 
and private, of the time, and then, and then only, construct 
his general character. ‘That he will carefully exclude not onl 
the national and religious prejudices above referred to, but 
minor irrelevant provocations to tra and studium. These are hard 
conditions, no doubt, but, if they be not observed, study of such 
a problem as the character of Queen Mary becomes impossible. _ 
And, above all things, it is necessary that the inquirer into this 
question should from the beginning understand that he is not called 
upon to decide between the theories of a glorified saint such as 
Father Stevenson seems to picture, and a white devil like the’ 
creature of Kingsley’s and Mr. Froude’s imagination, or even a 
kind of Renaissance Venus such as Mr. Swinburne would like to 
fancy. Glorified saints are not met with at kirk and market every 
day ; white devils alsoare scarce, and even Renaissance Venuses, dans 


ces s. Our own conviction, founded upon a very long study of 
the facts, is that an investigation conducted on these principles 
will find “ Not Proven” in regard of the two charges against 


Mary, with a decided leaning to acquittal in the case of Darnley, 
and a dubious leaning to condemnation in the case of Elizabeth, 
this latter qualified by a strong recommendation to mercy consider-' 
ing the great provocation received and the ideas of the time on the 
modes of vengeance open to sovereigns. Further, we have no 
doubt that the execution of Mary was a crime in the eyes not only 
of international law, but of true statesmanship and general morality, 
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differentiated duly for time and place. This being said, we shall 
have no fear of for critics viciously prejudiced against 
Father Stevenson’s conclusions. But we are all the more strongly 
inclined and entitled to protest against the fatal inconsequence of 
his own manner of advocacy. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


A ROMANCE of the thirteenth century requires something 
like the genius of a Scott to make it readable in the nine- 
teenth. Mr. Crake, who often speaks of himself in the first 
person plural, as if he were a monarch or a reviewer, is no more 
able than Robert Montgomery himself to conjure with the 
rod of Sir Walter. A well-meaning man is Mr. Orake, obviously 
pleased with his own performances, convinced that it will do the 
public good to know where he spent his summer — in 1883, 
and confidently relying on the universal acquaintance of the most 
frivolous readers with the Chronicles of AZscendune, &c. Canons 
of literary art are perhaps too much neglected in these days, and 
we gladly welcome from Mr. Crake the fine old rule that what 
interests him to write will interest others to read, “If no one 
else,” he says, in a candid Preface, “ should believe in Sir Hubert 
of Walderne and Brother Martin, the author assuredly does.” 
No one who fights his way far into The House of Walderne will 
doubt Mr. Crake’s capacity for believing in anything, from ghosts 
to the sudden remorse of villains, from the ordeal by battle to the 
legends of St. Francis. The period which Mr. Crake has selected 
is that of the Barons’ War against Henry III. The central figure 
is Simon de Montfort, medizeval Oxford makes a picturesque back- 
und, and glimpses of “ the English Justinian” are caught at 
tervals. No one can say that the battle of Lewes is an uninte- 
resting event, or that the founder of the House of Commons is not a 
personage of historical importance. But unfortunately Mr. Crake 
is dull. He has no idea of the things which it is not worth 
while to say, and if he had, he would never have written this 
book. ‘Of all forms of architecture the Norman appears to 
the writer the most awe-inspiring.” What possible value can 
that fact have for any human being? We can only reply, 
uite as much as any other mentioned in The House of Walderne. 
Mr. Crake’s style is an odd jumble of ancient and modern slang. 
No one says “grammercy” or “’T'was shrewdly thrust, i’ fegs,” 
so far as our researches have extended. But somebody remarks 
“ By our lady, not to mention S. Pancras [the italics are ours], a 
well-favo stripling”; while elsewhere we read of an “ under- 
.” Drogo de Harengod “ interviewed the butler,” an offence 
which he certainly deserved something far worse than the 
early death which overtook him, while some idiots, on seeing a 
host, “lost their presence of mind, and sought [sic] absence of 
y-” It seems quite natural to Mr. Crake that priors in the 
thirteenth century should say, “ The paths of glory often lead to 
the grave,” and perhaps he is entitled to the benefit of his misquo- 
tation. But there is one thing which no author, however slender 
his abilities, has any excuse for, and that is bad grammar. We 
can all join our flats. The following sentence leaves much to be 
desired :—“ They had a long conversation that afternoon, wherein 
Grimbeard maintained that the position of the ‘ merrie men’ who 
still kept up a struggle against the Government in the various 
great forests of the land, such as green Sherwood and the 
Andredsweald, were simply patriots maintaining a lawful struggle 
against foreign oppressors.” “ With thy friend in the castle, and 
thou in the greenwood, there will be peace,” is enough to disturb 
ace of every buried grammarian. The ablative of caput, 
we may inform Mr. Crake, is capite, and not capiti. If Mr, Crake 
cannot be lively, he might at least be accurate. 

Lucy’s great mistake was a habit of lying, always with the 
loftiest motives. If she had not is “ eminently human ” 
failing, as the cant of the day goes, she would perhaps not occupy 
her present high position in the “Favourite Fiction Series.” 
Deception is n to the very existence of stories like Lucy. 
They are only credible, or indeed conceivable, on the hypothesis 
that everybody has some motive for concealing the truth from 
everybody else. Lucy, we may say at once, is a very favourable 
specimen of its class. It is perfectly readable, never dull, and 
written with far more than average ability. The style, in spite of 
some grammatical errors, such as are to be found in much more 
ambitious works, deserves yee and the plot, what there is of 
it, works out fairly well. Lucy is a sort of middle-class Cinderella, 
who is introduced to the reader in a convent, afterwards migrates 
with her aunt and cousin to the country town of Barlaston, and 
there plays havoc with the affections of a local physician. Her 
cousin, Ada Ludlow, who makes a brisk onslaught upon Dr. 
March—with what result the reader may discover for himself—is 
@ clever sketch of a happily impossible character. We confidently 
affirm that out of a Surrey theatre no such person as Miss Ludlow 
was ever seen. Dr. March, who plays the part of hero in this 
very unheroic work, is an offensive prig—virtuous, vulgar, and ex- 


* The House of Walderne: a Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Vicar of 
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tremely tedious. As an example of his manners, it may be men- 
tioned that he follows Miss Lucy Thrale about the streets of 
Barlaston at night for the purpose of enlightening himself on her 
private affairs, and that he reads a private letter which he has 
previously forced out of her hands. To say that Lucy is a love 
story would be to give but a faint notion of its trae cha- 
racter. Filirtation is the principal business of almost every- 
body in it, and the conversation among all the ladies in it, 
young and old, dwells chiefly on the respective merits of every 
possible husband. As soon as Miss Ludlow arrives in Barlaston 
she opens a conversation with Miss Throgmorton, daughter 
of her mother’s old school friend, in the course of which all the 
marriageable men in Barlaston are com one with the other, 
Miss Thrale is supposed to have a soul above such things, and this 
is the way in which she receives her first visit from Dr. March. 
Miss Thrale was sweeping the drawing-room, but she received the 
Doctor in another apartment :— 

“You seem to be fond of sweeping,” the Doctor said, as he followed her 
into the sunshiny garden-room, the windows of which were thrown open 
to the sweet sharp air. “I heard you singing over the work as I came 
in. 

“ But I am not fond of it, indeed,” protested the girl, shaking her head. 
“Tt is better than sewing, though, fora change. I have been sitting at 
the machine all the morning, so I promised Susan I would go on with the 
drawing-room while she ran and got me some more silk.” 

“Can you be Miss Thrale?” asked Doctor March, smiling again at 
this frank explanation of affairs, and for the moment altogether forgetting 
Miss Thrale’s dangerous reputation. 

“Yes.” Lucy's periwinkle-blue eyes twinkled with fun. “But I am 
supposed to be in disguise just now. You ought to pretend that you don’t 
know who I am.” 

And so on. Miss Thrale’s “dangerous reputation,” it must be 
explained, was due to a report that, before she came to Barlaston, 
she had enticed away from Ada Ludlow a lordly lover. As Miss 
Thrale had cbulanly not married Lord Meldrum, and was not 
about to marry him, her imaginary offence was somewhat in- 
tangible. Nevertheless, it quite sufficed to set all the women in 
Barlaston against her, probably a good deal more than if she had 
robbed a till or forged a cheque. Those whose views of life 
comprise — more than making love and being made love to 
may be satisfied with Lucy. It is a pity that so clever a person 

shing more worthy of her 


as the author should not do some 
talents, 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY.* 


T is more than thirty years since the English edition of the 
first volume of Didron’s Iconographie Chrétienne was pub- 
lished among Bohn’s useful series of translations, and it has for 
long been a matter of regret to all students of Christian art that 
the accomplished author never found time to complete his work, 
or rather, it should be said, that he was led to publish his laborious 
researches on this subject solely in another and less compendious 
form. From the year 1844 till his death in 1867 M. Didron 
devoted himself almost wholly to the splendid series of Annales 
Archéologiques, of which he was not only editor, but for the most 
part the author. Few, however, are able to possess this long and 
expensive series of volumes, or would have the time and patience 
to work all through it if they had, and so Miss Margaret Stokes’s 
care and labour in completing M. Didron’s unfinished work will 
doubtless be very gratefully received by all who are engaged in 
the study of medizeval art. 

Miss Stokes has evidently spent a most praiseworthy amount of 
time and pains on this edition. She has had the difficult task of 
putting in order many fragmentary notes left by M. Didron. In 
addition to this, Miss Stokes has added some useful notes and 
appendices of her own, with a view to the complete treatment of 
each branch of the subject as far as it goes ; though it need hardly 
be said that these two volumes make no attempt to deal with the 
whole of this very wide subject, but only discuss with some 
thoroughness and much variety of illustration a few of the most 
important points in the medizeval methods of dealing with sacred 
and legendary scenes. 

The first volume of the J why treats of the shapes and 
uses of the nimbus, and the various methods in which the three 
Persons of the Trinity are represented in painting, sculpture, or 
mosaic. is part is not new, and required but little editing. 
The history of Christian art has not been revolutionized, as has 
been the case during the last twenty years with the kindred sub- 
ject of ancient art, and M. Didron’s statements require but little 
correction. The history of the development of methods of 
representing the Deity is one of special interest. For some cen- 
turies the Church strove, and sometimes with great vehemence, to 
egeug all pictorial or plastic representation of sacred persons ; 

ut the almost universal longing for pictured stories, doubly strong 
at a time when none but the clergy could was so persistent 
that at last, though with reluctance, the Church gave way. In 
this concession, however, an important compromise was insisted 
on—namely, that the sacred figures should have no sensual beauty, 
such as had helped to glorify the dead gods of Greece and Rome. 
Christ was only to be depicted as “‘ the man of sorrows,” “ without 
form or comeliness,” and as different as possible from that graceful, 
Orpheus-like youth in whose tender beauty the Roman Christians 


* Christian Iconography. By A. N. Didron. Translated by J. Millington, 
and completed, with Ta vaitions and Appendices, by Margaret Stokes. 
2 vols, London: Bell & Sons. 
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of the third to the fifth century had tried to symbolize the purity 
and peace of the new faith. Sacred art, as long as its h 
quarters remained in Rome, made every use it could of the 
esthetic charms of the older beliefs; but not Jong after the removal 
of the seat of empire to Byzantium the narrower ascetic spirit in 
the Church was triumphant, and from the sixth to the thir- 
teenth century Byzantium imprisoned the art of almost the whole 
Christian world in the dogmatic fetters of strictly prescribed 
methods of representation. Thus it happens that, while we see in 
Byzantine art of that long pericd, and especially during its earlier 
parts the very keenest sense of beauty in the complex curves and 

uxuriant growth of foliage and other decorative adjuncts, com- 
bined with technical skill of the highest order, yet when the human 
form is the subject, grim stiffness, and even grotesque ugliness, are 
invariably the chief characteristics, In the thirteenth century 
an outburst of revolt against these hieratic limitations occurred 
almost simultaneously in England, France, and, above all, in 
Italy; the new birth of art was accomplished with miraculous 
rapidity, and Byzantine formalism was relegated to the Oriental 
scenes of its origin, where it still survives, having undergone but 
little change during the last thousand years—altered only in the 
decadence of its technical skill, and in the loss of vigour which is 
the inevitable result of so many centuries of suppression of any- 
thing like realism or individual invention. 

There was no keener lover of medieval art than M. Didron, and 
no more eager student of all branches of Christian archeology, so 
that, now we have learned better, it is very strange to find him 
writing as an enthusiastic apostle of “restoration.” Ati. p. 112, 
he suggests that the French Government ought to restore a 
pore sag painting of “Christ in Majesty” in the Bau- 
gency Tower. This recommendation has, unhappily, since been 
carried out, and a modern French picture now occupies the place 
of the noble old mural painting which M. Didron admired and 
valued so much, Of all the many pestilent varieties of “ restora- 
tion” which have gone so far to destroy what remained of 
medieval art in France, England, and other countries, the “ resto- 
ration” of pictures is perhaps the worst. A very large number of 
fine mural paintings have been treated in this unhappy way by the 
French Government, and M. Didron lived to regret bitterly the 
share he had taken in the restoration movement. In this country 
the Government seldom interferes in matters of art, either for 
good or evil, but nevertheless few of our medieval paintings have 
escaped this form of obliteration. A recent discovery calls to 
mind the sad example of this at Copford Church, in Essex, where 
the very magnificent series of early thirteenth-century paintings in 
the apse were, a few years ago, wholly repainted, so that nothing 
now remains but the general scheme of the design ; quite recently 
other pictures of the same kind have been pol R in the nave 
under a layer of whitewash, and we may here express a fervent 
hope that they may not be treated in the same brutal way. 

e second volume of the Iconography is mainly the work of 
Miss Stokes, though partly from the notes left by M. Didron, 
who had also prepared a number of illustrations the meaning 
and origin of which the present editor in many cases had to 
supply. As a rule she has done this very completely, but one 
may note that the picture of angels by Piero della Francesca 
at ii. p. 93 is from the Nativity now in the National Gallery, A 
gold solidus of Valentinianus (figured at p. 201) is by a strange 
oversight called a tetradrachm, and the standing figure of the 
Emperor on the reverse is taken to be Hercules subduing the 
hydra, What the editor has taken for a human-headed serpent 
is simply a clumsy representation of a conquered enemy whom 
the Emperor is treading under foot—a very common salident on 
coins of this late period. Miss Stokes’s chapter on the “ Icono- 
graphy of Death” is very interesting, and to some extent deals 
with the classical methods of treating this class of subjects. 
The supposed figure of Thanatos, on the drum of a columna 
ceclata from the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, is given as an 
example of the Hellenic way of idealizing Death; but better 
and more certain examples might be collected from Greek vases, 
such as those of the fifth century B.c., with winged figures of 
Hypnos and Thanatos bearing the dead body of Memnon, and 
some rather later Attic funeral lecythi, on which a painting 
shows the corpse of some private person being gently laid down 
by similar figures of Sleep and Death. In some cases both these 
winged figures are represented, as on the Ephesus column, like 
beautiful youths, but in others the Greek artist has distinguished 
between them by depicting Death with a sterner, bearded face, 
while his companion Sleep has the youthful Eros-like aspect. 

One of the most beautiful examples of the Hellenic treatment 
of the mystery of death is the well-known terra-cotta plaque from 
the Lecuyer collection now at St. Petersburg, which represents a 
human soul gently urged by Hermes Psychopompos to enter 
Charon’s bark, Nothing could sur the exquisite pathos of 
this, with the soul as a graceful female figure shuddering in evident 
reluctanée before the stern face of the ferryman and the grim 
aspect of the rush-grown banks of the “y 3 Miss Stokes figures 
(ii. 181) an interesting, though less utiful, engraved gem 
with a similar subject. In that case the soul is that of a young 
man, who drops the obol fee into Charon’s hand as he steps into 
the boat apparently without the shrinking dread of the female 
soul on the terra-cotta. 

It is somewhat painful to turn from these ul classical 
modes of dealing with death to the grotesque medisval horrors 
of skeletons and hideous fiends, which show in how gloomy a 
way the torments of hell overshadowed the imagination of our 


mediwval forefathers. In medieval art the human soul is 
nearly always represented as a naked infant, sometimes flying 
out of the mouth of a dying man, with devils and angels 
ready to dispute its ession; or, ayain, as sa’e from evil 
and held in the hands of Christ, or very frequently as being 
weighed in the balance by St. Michael. ‘This notion of a judg- 
ment by the balance dates from the most remote times; one sees 
it in the Ancient Egyptian Ritual of the Dead, where the 
soul is weighed against the mystic feather in tho judgment- 
hall of Osiris, A curious Greek example of this class of 
thought is quoted and illustrated by Miss Stokes. This is a 
vase painting of the filth century B.c., representing the gods 
deliberating on the fates of Achilles and Hector. Zeus, Hermes, 
and a goddess, probably Athene, are watching a balance, in which 
two small tigures of warriors are beiog weighed one against the 
other. The beautiful Greek symbolism of the soul as a butterfly 
escaped from its dead chrysalis-boly appears not to have been 
used in medieval times, though it was frequently adopted b 
the early Christians of Rome, among whose artistic notions m 
that was classical still survived. The rest of the volume contains 
descriptions of the m humane Salvationis, the Biblia 
Pauperum, and other popular medieval books, with illustrations. 
of sacred scenes, together with an account of some of the favourite 
miracle plays. These clearly had a very definite intluence on art. 
and contributed largely to the powerful dramatic effects, mingled 
with much that was homely and grotesyue, which ove sees so 
often, especially in the painting and sculpture of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

Miss Stokes also prints a translation from the French of part of 
the celebrated manual for Byzantine painters—the épunveia ris 
(wypadpexis of Dionysius of Zagora, a work which is still in use 
omeeg Ge monastic painters of Mount Athos, This loses some- 
what by its double translation, and it is to be regretted that the 
interesting part on the technical methods of painting is not in- 
cluded ; but, on the whole, Miss Stokes may be congratulated on 
the careful way she has carried out M. Didron’s schewe, and pro- 
duced a work which in a small space gives so much usetul infor- 
mation on the wide'subject of Christian art. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOLBOOKS.* 


P\HE justification offered by Mr. Wilkins for the existence of 
his book seems to us to rest on a rather obvious fallacy. 
“ Retranslation,” he says, quoting Mr. Pretor, “is the only sure 
method of learning Latin prose.” This, no doubt, is perfectl 
true; but the retranslation should be made from the student's 
own English version, corrected of course by his teacher, and made 
as idiomatic as possible. The whole advantage of retranslation 
over putting into Latin a passage from an English author lies in 
the fact that the learner has read the orizinal passage and devoted 
thought and labour to putting it into yood English. To put back 
into Latin a translation made by some one else is, if the r ndering 
be servile, only Latin prose made easy ; while, if it be thoroushly 
idiomatic, the exercise is, except that it admits of correction from 
the original Latin, neither more nor less valuable than turni 
into Latin a speech of Burke or a passage from Macaulay's 
History. When this objection has been made, little remains but 
praise of the manner in which Mr. Wilkins has executed his task. 
Of the translations a comparatively small portion is taken from 
Cesar, the remainder from Cicero. Words, phrases, and hints for 
turning are plentifully given in foot-notes, and there are prelimi- 
nary chapters on various points of Latin syntax which will give 
valuable help in mastering differences of idiom. For the quality 
of the work the name of Mr. Wilkins is sufficient security ; many 
passages would easily escape all suspicion of being translations ; 


* Translations from Cesar and Cicero for retranslation into Latin. 
For the use of Schools. By Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

First Steps in Latin: a Complete Course in Latin ig One Year, based on. 
material drawn from Caesar's Commentaries. By KR. F. Leighton, Ph.D. 
(Lips.) Boston: Ginn & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

A New Easy Latin Primer. By Edmund Fowle, Author of “Short ané 
Easy Latin Book” &c. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas, & Lowrey. 

Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. Herbert W. Sneyd-Kinnersley, 
LL.D., Head-Master of St. G.orge’s, Ascot. London: Relfe Brothers. 

Easy English Pieces for Translation into Latin Prose. Adapted or the 
use of Mi idle Forms in Public Schools, By A. C., Champneys, M.A., and 
by W. Rundall, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Marlborough College. Second 
Series. London: Rivingtons. 

Paucula: a few simple Latin Syntax Rules for Lower and Middle Forms. 
By H. Awdry, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. London : 
Rivingtons. 

Licy—The Siege of Syracuse. Adapted for the use of Beginners, 
George Richards, and A. S. Walpole, M.A., 
Rossall School. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 

Extracts from Lucian. Edited for the use of Schools. By the Rev. 
John Bond, M.A., Chaplain R.M.A., Woolwich, and A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Latin Renderings of Exercises in Part II. of L "s Introduction to 
Latin Elegiac Verse ition. London: hscmillan & Co, 

Key to Exercises in Latin Prose. By Clement Bryans, Assistant-Master 
in Dulwich College. London: Macmillan & Co, 

Key to Latin Prose the Best Authors. Part I. Caesarian Prose. 
pa P. Simpson, Balliol College, Oxford. London : Macmillan 
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and, if the periods are now and then too elaborate and the style a 
little florid, these are defects which it is perhaps impossible to 
avoid entirely in translating when Cicero is the original. As the 
book is intended for the use of schools, it may perhaps be objected 
that there are too many philosophical and too few historical pas- 
sages, while the suspicion sometimes arises that a has been 
chosen, not because it was particularly well suited to its purpose, 
but because Mr. Wilkins wished to try his hand upon it. The 
bright and very colloquial letter in which Cicero describes to 
Atticus the visit P nee him by Cesar (p. 136) is a case in point. 
The number of Greek words which occur and the elliptical style 
render it unsuitable as a model for schoolboys, nor can it be said 
that Mr. Wilkins has been particularly successful with it. His 
touch is rather wanting in lightness, and he is less happy in the 
letters generally than elsewhere, 

A book whose title is First Step: in Latin is almost condemned 
by the mere fact that it contains five hundred pages. In the 

nt instance this is greatly to be regretted, for there is very 
much in Mr. Leighton's work that is of great value. The acci- 
dence, with one or two ante to be mentioned presently, is 
admirably given ; the rules of syntax are stated on the whole with 
at clearness, and the exercises are well chosen. But the author 
“ fallen into the very common error of trying to do too much 
at once. 
ordinary accidence and the syntax of the simple sentence. Here 
we find the syntax of the various kinds of dependent clauses, 
es for translation ranging from easy fables up to extracts 

m Cesar; a life of Cwesar,a map of Gaul, and so on, and all 
this in a book intended for the use of young beginners in their first 

. An error of another kind lies in encumbering the earlier 
of the work with information which is not needed until a 
ter stage. Thus before a boy has learnt amo he has pointed out 
to him the distinction of meaning between ab Italia and ex Italia, 
between murus, menia, and ies. We think, too, though this 
rhaps is more debatable, that it is a mistake in a book for 
ser wt to give much philological information as to the origin 
and history of terminations, to tell young boys, for instance, that 
an m has been es wae and an s there, or to dwell on 
euphonic changes. Such matters may sometimes be profitably 
explained by the teacher to intelligent boys, but they are surely 
out of place in a first Latin book. Again, boys are here taught 
to form the perfect passive by adding -tus sum to the verb stem, 
which involves a vast amount of explanation why this process 
does not take place in a large number of verbs, will certainly 
lead to much quite unnecessary blundering. It is far better to 
teach boys to form the tense from the supine stem, and then 
make them learn a list of irregular supines. But it seems to be 
a fashion a a teachers just now to regard the memory 
as a degraded faculty which is to be used as little as possible. 
Among the many points of the book may be mentioned the 
arrangement of nouns of the third declension according to their 
stems, a matter in which the Latin grammars used in schools 
are somehow generally behind the Greek. Very sensible, too, 
is the order in which the accidence is given, beginning with part 
of the verb, and so enabling the pupil to make sentences from 
the very beginning. In fact, a really excellent first Latin book 
might be made out of this work by extensive omissions and a few 
slight alterations, As it is, it may be profitably studied by young 
teachers in search of hints on method. 

Mr. Fowle’s system, as shown in his Latin Primer, is in some 
respects the very opposite of Mr. Leighton’s. He first gives, in 
some fift Pages, the irreducible minimum of accidence. Then 
follow = a of syntax, very clearly and simply stated. Part III. 
deals with various irregularities in the verb, and Part IV., entitled 
Dificiliora, mainly with irregularities of gender and peculiarities 
generally of the substantive. This part is particularly well done, 
irregularities of declension being very fully stated; but we miss 
the jingling rhymes, so easy to learn by heart, of the much-abused 
Public Schools Latin Primer, Here and there Mr. Fowle has 
been influenced too much by considerations of space. For in- 
stance, the table of irregular verbs on pp. 46, 47, would, we fancy, 
be very bewildering to a small boy ; moreover, thi contains 
two misprints, not the only ones which we have noticed in the 
book. But the grammar is, on the whole, one from which young 
peed may learn easily, and it is evidently the work of a practised 
teacher. 

Messrs. ser gr and Rundall have compiled a sequel to 
their selection of easy passages for Latin prose which we noticed 
some timeago. The present work begins where the other left off, 
and advances by degrees from pieces of English, in which the 
idiom is assimilated pretty closely to the Latin, _peren from 
standard authors, such as Hume and Prescott, e vocabulary 
is better than its name. In Part III. it consists largely of excellent 
eens for turning the English into idiomatic Latin. The 
book is altogether very well done, and should be found useful in 
the middle and even in some of the higher forms of public schools, 

Mr. Awdry’s little book is a convenient manual of the most 

rules of Syntax, tersely and clearly expressed, which, 
after being gone through in form, will be very useful as a book 
of reference to those for whom it is intended. 

Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley’s book seems, from its character, to be 
intended mainly for the use of preparatory schools. It proceeds 
from very simple sentences to easy English passages for turning 
into Latin. The ordinary rules of Syntax are given with plenty 
of sentences for i 


A first’ Latin book does quite enough if it teaches | from 


in both and vocabularies for the earlier exercises are 
placed at the end of the book, which is quite good enough to 
share with countless others of a similar kind the favour of 
schoolmasters. 

Messrs. Richards and Walpole have compiled from the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth books of Livy the story of the siege of 
Syracuse. Considerable liberties have been taken with the text 
by way of adaptation; passages are omitted, and constructions 
simplitied to make the stcry more continuous and the text easier 
to translate. This rather perilous task has been performed on the 
whole with discretion, though here and there more has been 
altered than seems to us quite necessary in preparing a work for 
the use of boys who are able to read Livy at all. The introduc- 
tion contains a slight sketch of the history of the period, and an 
account of Syracuse, of which a plan also is given, The notes on 
the text are judiciously short, and not of excessive frequency, 
though some are translated which might very well be 
left for boys to make out, e.g. ll. 175-178, and 935, 936. The book 
contains English-Latin exercises, based on the text, vocabularies, 
and a raphical and historical index, an object of the series to 
which it belongs being to do away as far as possible with the 
necessity for books of reference. 

To the same series belongs Messrs. Bond and Walpole’s .xtracts 
Lucian. The selection does not strike us as being very 
judiciously made. More of the Vera Historia and less of the 
dialogues would have a better chance of interesting children. 
“ Mikyllus and his Cock” may, however, be found amusing. The 
notes are suflicient, and perhaps rather more than sufficient. The 
introduction is, in a work of this scope, decidedly ridiculous, 
What is the use of telling small boys that the editor cannot 
“hope to convey to the student any adequate conception of the 
serious side of Lucian'’s character”? As if boys ing a good 
story cared one ~~ the fingers for the serious side of the 
author's character! Nor is it more to the point to inform them 
that Lucian’s “ attitude towards the Christian faith was for centu- 
ries judged to be hostile and contemptuous,” or that his “ mind 
was in balance as to religious truth and a proper theory of life.” 
However, the writer of this causerie later on does much towards 
establishing friendly relations between the Greek man of letters 
and the British schoolboy, who will receive with sympathy the 
information that Lucian “ is lax in such points as the syntax of 
hypothetical sentences,” and “in the use of od and wy and their 
derivatives.” 

The “ Keys” which close our list do not call for much criticism. 
Teachers who from any lack of knowledge, or of leisure, or of 
energy, need such aids will no doubt find them useful, for they 
are well done. Whether such teachers are likely to be 
classical composition is another A 

ey to Mr. Lupton’s Latin verse seems especially superflu 

on, that work a retranslation of the Latin Santen’ sea in the 
Key is appended to each Some of the English pi 
strike us,on reading them again side by side with the Latin, as bei 
very unsuitable for putting into Elegiacs. Mr. Paley'’s copy, for 
instance, by no means reconciles us to this use of Lord Tennyson's 
Exhibition Ode, and the line 

Tuque silens genitor stirpis cui sceptra dedisti 
is a peculiarly unfortunate rendering of 

O silent father of our kings to be. 
The royalty of “our kings to be” was not conferred on them by 
their father. 


KEITH’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


HE early boa of Scotland vividly recalls its scenery, 
Veiled in wreaths of mist ever changing in fantastic form 
lifting here and there to show a headland, rugged and well defined 
in outline, but too isolated to give any clue to the character of the 
coast. And these headlands are so bald and barren, so similar in 
shape and monotonous in tint, that they could hardly be called 
picturesque were they not half-hidden by the vapoury veil. And 
so with the history. Possessing certain weird beauty of its own, 
it is yet so mystic and shadowy that it is impossible to treat it like 
matter-of-fact reality. Amida vast amount of legendary lore float- 
ing without foundation round an almost invisible nucleus of truth, 
there crops up here and there some well-authenticated fact. These facts 
are of the most practical and unpoetical nature. The early annalists 
ring the changes upon battle, murder, and sudden death, which in 
their eyes were the only circumstances of life worth noticing, 
Thus it happens that a remarkably accurate list of the names of 
its sovereigns is all the history of Celtic Scotland that has come 
down to us, These names and dates served as a skeleton for the 
inventive powers of a later generation to hang their imaginations on. 
The fancies they wove had as little resemblance to the realities of 
that early age as the clouds have to the mountains they envelope. 
It is this mythical part of the national history that Mr, Keith 
has undertaken to interpret. His apology for thus drawing atten- 
tion to this mass of tradition which the critical spirit of modern 

times has discarded as fabulous is that 
there is a growing love for the invest ion of the ' 
legendary history of peoples other than the Hahoen Gree and a 


* A History of Scotland, Civil and E. iasti the i 
to the Death of Drost ivil and Ecclesiastical, from the Earliest Times 
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feeling that present enigmas may be solved, and present duties enforced by 
such an investigation. The study of the mythology and legends of the 
peoples named forms an integral part of the education even of the voung : 
why should we neglect our own ancestors, the Celt and the Teuton? The 
boy is father to the man—if at the present day we receive with reverence 
or rapture the childish records of the great names in Literature and Art, 
why should we not treasure up all that remains of the forefathers who gave 
us the rade outline of our present institutions in Church and State ? 


This looks as if Mr. Keith believed the traditions to have their 
root in the remote ages from which they profess to have sprung, 
instead of being, as they were, the fabrications of a comparatively 
recent day. Instead of being “ remains of the forefathers” who 

ve us the first outlines of the Church and State, they are the de- 
iberate romancing of a later generation. No one would set to work 
to study the clouds in order to ascertain the geological structure 
of the mountains they conceal. The study of the clouds is useful 
in its way; but that is to show how the wind is blowing. That 
the study of the legends of a nation throws light upon its histor 
no one will deny ; but it is the period of their composition whic 
it enlightens, not that of their imaginary date. Therefore the 
fables of Wyntoun, Fordun, Boece, and Buchanan are no mirror 
of the manners of the prehistoric inhabitants of Celtie Scotland. 
But they are a very faithful index to the ideas that were rife in 
the Lowland kingdom at the time when they were compiled. 
The national vanity was the source from which they sprang. 
Jealousy of the richer, more powerful Southern neighbour was 
the sting which stimulated this outburst of patriotism. And, as 
in. the case of individuals, this vainglorious boasting of the 
glories of their past was the most convincing testimony to the 
paltriness and s of the present. Just as people in so- 
called reduced circumstances cheat their families with bright- 
coloured pictures of the better days from which they suppose 
themselves to have fallen, so these faithful inventors kept up the 
spirit of the people by tales of the greatness and power which 
Scotland had formerly enjoyed. It was implied, of course, that 
England had, somehow or other, robbed her of her supremacy and 
grown great at her expense. Scotland had a sore feeling at being 
eclipsed by England in the realities of the present; so, as a com- 

legends of the past. ngland could trace the pedigree o 
sovereigns to the Greeks, Scotland must go further back still to 
the days of Noah. The curious anomaly in all this fictitious 
history is that, while the pride of the English took the turn of 
insisting on identifying themselves with the Conqueror, the Low- 
land Scotch identified themselves with the conquered. It was the 
Celtic people whom they had ousted who were to have the éclat 
of this long descent and shadowy line of monarchs. Yet these 
very Celts whose trumpet they were Monies so lustily were in 
actual life feared, distrusted, and despised. Mr. Keith exposes the 
fallacy of attributing the strength of the Scottish nation to the 
Celtic element :— 

Nothing that a Scotsman can be proud of is Celtic: a pseudo-halo of 
glory has been thrown over the Highlanders since the great Chatham 
turned them from caterans into soldiers. But the style of warfare of the 
Highland regiments is not that of their ancestors. The dogged deter- 
mination which, more than the fierce onslaught, has gained them their 
well-won laurels was not in them till they became English soldiers, though 
disguised in a Celtic garb. Besides, it is a question whether, except at 
the first formation of these regiments, one-fifth part of the men composing 
them were Gaels, or ever spoke a word of Gaelic. 


He has thoroughly realized the fact that the Scotch, t in the 
mountain fastnesees, are essentially Teutonic and speak a Teutonic 
language. He even seems to have a leaning towards Pinkerton’s 
theory of the Teutonic origin of the Picts, though he makes no 
attempt to explain away the difficulty of the peaceful blending of 
the two nations under Kenneth Macalpin—a fact which clearly in- 
dicates that they spoke the same or a very similar language. But, 
although Mr. Keith is not as touchy as most Scotchmen on the 
subject of the native dignity and virtues of the Celt, he is very 
sensitive about the independence of the kingdom. He scouts 
the notion that Lothian was heldas a fief of the English crown:— 


The results of the victory at Carham were most important. Lothian 
was annered, and the frontier of Scotia advanced from the Forth to the 
Tweed ; to say that it was ceded is absurd; it was gained at the point of 
the sword, and held in the same way. The great monarch who had now 
been but lately chosen King of England, had at this period sufficient work 
there, and for the time took no measures to retrieve the loss suffered by his 


In the face of the entry in the Saxon Chronicle, he cannot 
absolutely deny the subsequent homage to Cout. But his views 
as to the obligation of holding to such political promises are of 
that easy sort which were held by those Celts whose lax ideas 
he condemns. .He considers that a “ fair reading” of the record 
that Malcolm became Cnut’s man is that Cnut “ was quite open to 
come to terms.” These terms he interprets as the settlement of 
the Tweed as the southern boundary of the dominions of the 
King of Scots. After an interchange of compliments and pro- 
fessions, he concludes the parties interested parted well pleased 
with an arrangement that was to last as “Jong as it suited.” The 
person who was to be “ suited” evidently, in Mr. Keith’s opinion, 
was the King of Scots, as he was the only one who had under- 
taken any obligation in the convention, and he compliments him 
on his diplomatic skill in having concluded a bargain that he was 
an opportunity to get out of. 

the character of Macbeth, Mr. Keith takes the modern view, 
which is built up chiefly on the facts that he was spoken of with 
respect by his contemporaries, and that he gave large sums to the 


Church, and even made a pilgrimage to Rome. On the strength 
of these items, the inference is drawn that, instead of being a 
usurper and regicide, he was a patriot who freed his countrymen 
from a tyrannical government by the only means by which in 
those times a necessary revolution could be effected. Looked at 
in another light, the notices of him by his contemporaries are the 
strongest presumptive evidence of the truth of those crimes coupled 
with which his name has come down to posterity. A king who 
has taken his throne by violence, and is not very sure of his seat, if 
he is wise will take care to be popular. He dare not be a tyrant. 
And the gifts to the Church and pilgrimage to Rome were too 
often sure signs of a guilty conscience striving to wash off the 
stains of crime, and might betray a desire to have the power of 
the priest on his side in case of a counter-revolution as much as 
any innate benevolence or piety. And, as for the respect of his 
contemporaries, that was much more likely to be won by open and 
successful villany than by virtue and wisdom in advance of his 
age. As for the charge of usurpation, that of course may be dis- 
missed at once, as the law of succession in those times was based 
on the law of the survival of the fittest. Probably but for his 
crime Macbeth’s name would never have been drawn from the 
obscurity that shrouds the long line which preceded him. It 
is as a regicide that he afforded a fitting text for the great 
dramatist of the Tudor despotism to point a moral. And, to 
suit the ideas of the respectable classes of that day, he had 
to paint him a great deal blacker than perhaps he was. With 
the reign of the victor of Lumphanan, the conqueror and suc- 
cessor of Macbeth, the purely Celtic period of Scottish history 
comes to a close. Of Malcolm Canmore Mr. Keith has a very 
high opinion indeed—higher, on the whole, than history warrants. 
For all we know about him goes to show that he was but a half- 
savage, even after all the pains that his more cultured wife 
bestowed upon him. Mr. Keith will on no account admit the 
homage to William Rufus, and is indignant with those historians 
who insist upon it, for the “ascending scale in the assumed 
dependence ” whereby the “man” in 1031 sixty years later be- 
comes the “ vassal.” We should more readily agree with him in 
holding up Malcolm as a model of domestic virtue if he could 
give a satisfactory account of what became of Ingebiorg before 
the marriage with Margaret. That marriage decided the destin 
of Scotland. Malcolm’s sons inherited the tastes of their English 
mother, and carried out with more or less vigour the schemes she 
had projected for remodelling both State and Church. It was the 
work of David, the youngest and strongest, to establish the 
feudalism which he hoped would consolidate the conflicting ele- 
ments of his kingdom, and make the seat of his successors more 
secure. The result was just the opposite. The feudal system 
lanted to support the Crown very soon overshadowed it. The 
ns, whose hands were strengthened by hereditary jurisdictions, 
became every whit as turbulent troublesome as the 
Celtic Mormaor they were brought in to displace. Their feuds 
with one another tore the country with perpetual civil war. 
Never was there a kingdom in which the head that wore the 
crown lay more uneasy than in Scotland. And the thorns in his 
pillow sprang from the seeds of feudalism planted by David, who 
might well be called a “sair saint for the crown,” though in a 
sense widely different from that in which his royal descendant 
gave the title. To the excellence of David's intentions, and the 
effective energy with which he ¢arried them out, Mr. Keith does 
full justice, and with his death he brings his volume on the Civil 
History of Scotland to a close. 
The Ecclesiastical History of Scotland has an interest and im- 
yes less purely local and national than the secular history. 
he secular annals are so bald and scanty that all we can gather of 
these re! times is from the records of the Church, It is only 
through the half-opered gate of the cloister as far as concerns 
Scotland that we catch a glimpse of the Court and of the camp. 
From the lives of the saints, weighted as they are with fable, we 
can form a tolerably lifelike picture of themselves and their con- 
temporaries, Asa branch of the Irish Church, whose missionaries 
did so much to revive Christianity on the Continent and towards 
founding Western monasticism, the Scottish Church comes more 
within the bounds of European history than the State ever did. 
Through the Church, too, Scotland, for the first and only time in her 
history, exercised a peaceful and beneficial influence on her Southern 
neighbours, It should not be forgotten that it wasfrom Iona that the 
light was shed which dispelled the darkness of pagan Northumbria. 
The peaceful mission of Aidan and his brother monks was the only 
invasion of England by the Scots, spreading light and peace in- 
stead of fire and sword. Columba himself was very unlike the 
missionary of modern times, He had all the characteristics of 
the typical Irishman. He did very much better after he had left 
the “ould counthry ” than while he was in it. The exile which, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, he had brought upon himself 
by his quarrels with his neighbours was the making of him. His 
combative spirit found a legitimate outlet in fighting superstition 
and misbelief; and his energy and vehemence a field in contend- 
ing, not with man alone, but with nature in the wilds where it 
was hard work for himself and his followers to find a living. 
Columba is, as he ought to be, the Jeading figure in Mr. Keith’s 
second volume ; but he does not Le. means neglect the saints 
of Strathclyde, the founders of ithorn and of Glasgow, best 
known by their popular nicknames of Ringan and Mungo, and 
all the other saintly company whose memories are preserved in 
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It would not be fair to judge a book which professes to deal only 
with legendary lore by the rules of historical criticism. The 
author gives these legends fairly and fully for what they are 

, With the opinions and comments of all their latest inter- 
preters. Now that they are admitted to be fabulous, and are swept 
out of all smaller histories, there is no doubt some plea for such a 
book as Mr. Keith's, which places these fables within the reach of 
readers who may not have access to the more learned works in 
which the history of Celtic Scotland has been so exhaustively 
treated. From the pages of these works Mr. Keith makes 
numerous and lengthy extracts. The contrast between these 
extracts and the author’s own pages is not to the advantage of the 
latter. In Mr, Keith’s style there is room for improvement. He 
has a weakness for using compound tenses where simple ones 
would better express his meaning. Occasionally he is ungram- 
matical. Such phrases as “the number of monks, bishops, and 
saints would stagger belief” and “the only nigh-to contemporary 

historian” will not bear analysis, 


TRAVELS IN BRAZIL.* 


L his modest and straightforward preface Mr. Wells apologizes 
for the “traveller's sin of enlarging too much on insects, 
, and what I had for my dinner, or on when I didn’t get any 
inner”; but his claim for indulgence is rather like that of the 
midnight brawler to whom the magistrate remarked the next 
morning that the fact of his “ having been drinking ” was no valid 
excuse for his being drunk. Few travellers are endued with the 
— gift of silence in regard to their minor and less important 
ings and sufferings, and we do not think that Mr. Wells is more 
diffusive on these matters than are all but a few masters of the 
craft, among whom the author of Eothen stands out as the model 
and the chief. The long tale the gallant and cheery civil engi- 
neer tells of his professional journeyings in Brazil—or, as that 
Empire is often, and for reasons which the author explains, mis- 
called by Englishmen, the Brazils—is no doubt at times almost, 
if not altogether, wearisome; but when he says, “I regret for 
the reader’s sake that events have not been more blood-curdling 
that are so nice to read about by a winter fireside at home,” he 
writes with too great diffidence of his own powers of thrilling his 
readers. We know few adventures more exciting in themselves, 
or told with a manlier simplicity of eloquence, than Mr. Wells's 
account of the siege of the camp by peccaries, an incident blood- 
curdling enough in all conscience. : 

On his arrival at Rio, Mr. Wells was struck, as every one 
must be struck, by the beauty of the entrance to the harbour and 
of the harbour itself. He found the hotels very bad, with the 
exception of the one at Botafogo which formed part of a lunatic 
asylum. He saw some exhibitions of pictures by Brazilian artists 
which were “enough to give one the yellow fever”; but he was 
— to perceive that the citizens had a more cultivated taste 

music than for painting. He introduces us to a set of ruffians 
who infest the sireets of the capital, and who are far more 
brutal than the worst English “roughs,” and‘ almost equal in 
savagery to French Communards or German Socialists :— 

The Copeiros are a class of the lowest order of Brazilian ruffians, rogues 
and vagabonds every one; their favourite weapon is a razor, which 
they carry in their hands and hidden in their sleeves. Out of sheer devilry 
and wantonness, they have been known to disembowel a man, a stranger to 
them and a casual looker-on. Attempts have been and are made to sup- 
press them, but A enjoy a protection from certain influential local 
magnates to whom they are useful in election times. 


Mr. Wells leaves behind him as soon as he can all the agrémens 
of civilized ( ?) life and sets out to realize “the long desired dream 
of his youth—a long sojourn and travel in tropical wilds.” At 
first his journey is easy and is made on rai Of his fellow- 
travellers he thus — 

About 8 p.ot. they bathe their feet in warm water; in the morning 
they will wet their face with a very little water, expectorate freely 
in every direction, and they are ready. To comb the hair is a 
fastidious action only done on great occasions, or by members of the upper 


At the table-d’héte at Barbacena our traveller met a gentleman 
“in a double-breasted frock-coat” with bald head, well-formed 
features, t melancholy eyes, and a full dark brown beard, 
a man of evident refinement and education. In the middle of 
dinner this person, with a ay “Com licensa” (with 

ission) proceeds to a corner of the room and there quietly 
foverts his ition by standing on his hands and extending his 
legs ahd and for some moments looks at us solemuly without 
moving muscle. After which he returns to the table quietly 
and cclensiy, and with an air of melancholy, and with his 
dinner as though nothing had happened. He never omits going 
through this performance in the middle of every meal, but he is 
: — reticent as to what his motive is for doing it. The 

ilians have a most expressive name for anybody or anything, 
animate or inanimate, that causes pain, or annoyance, or bewil- 
derment, or surprise. A bixo may be an elephant, a foreigner, an 


* Exploring and Travelling Three Thousand Miles through Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro to Maranhao, With an Appendix containing Statistics on 
Climate, Railways, Central Sugar Factories, &c. By James W. Wells, 
| meer a G.S. Illustrated. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low & 
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insect, or a ghost, “Ah! agora bixo morreu” (Ah! now the 
wretch is , says a Brazilian as he slays that awful insect 
which only dies to rise again—an entomological Phoenix. At 
the sight of an English barometer a pilot on the Rio Siio 
Francisco exclaims, “*O! que bixinho.” A farmer was troubled 


with the persecution of diros of every kind, including deer, 
cassowaries, tapirs, sasungery foxes, and agoutis. To travellers 
through the wilds bixos of some kind are never wanting. At 
night mosquitos drive them nearly mad, especially when charged 
with extra venom on the threatening of a storm. True that the 
smoke of burned cowdung will drive them away; but to some 
hardy explorers the cure for a malady is sometimes more un- 
pleasing than the evil it would drive away. “There is no es- 
cape,” writes Mr, Wells, “ from an inferno. In the water piranhas 
and electric eels. On the water piums (sandflies) and ants and 
montuca flies; and on land mosquitos and hornets. The motuca 
is a bloodthirsty fly, who leaves a drop of gore on the skin if he 
is allowed to take his fill. One almost feels inclined to apologize 
for the cruelty of the old boatmen of the river when they shot 
down the defenceless Indians on shore; for, under a process 
of incessant torture, a feeling is generated of a mad desire to 
smash or a or anything.” Even cattle for the 
most part har: in other lands acquire predatory habits and 
become dixos in Brazil. They one occasion the 
thatch of a hut to get at Mr. Wells's trousers and boots, which 
they chewed to pulp. They even masticated the running rods 
left by the engineers in the cuttings. Whereupon our traveller 
sadly and quaintly remarks:—* The and other vegetable 
uctions of the district must be strangely deficient in saline 
ee Better than most men, however, could our deft- 
anded engineer bear with damage to his smallclothes and other 
ents. His ingenuity in repairing the damages of cows and 
rambles was almost unbounded. By cutting off the worn-out 
soles he made capital leggings out of an old pair of riding boots ; 
of red tape he made “ lovely cravats for state occasions”; the 
sap of the margaba-tree he found invaluable for patching together 
broken hosiery, “I spread the milk on a piece of material a little 
larger than the hole to be repaired. Then I fill the sock with 
sand and stick the plaster on the opening, an peor the milk with 
a little acid, and it becomes indiarubber, sticks to the sock 
like a famishing carrepato to a full-blooded Britisher.” 

By foolishly setting out at midday to walk two miles and a 
half when the thermometer registered 109° Fahrenheit, the highest 
degree of heat he had a during eighteen years’ residence 
in various parts of Brazil, Mr. Wells brought on himself a sun- 
stroke, the effect of which he thus powerfully describes :—* I 
found myself wandering aimlessly in no particular direction, my 
memory utterly gone even to recognizing the surroundings; the 
heat seemed to stifle me. The sun’s rays felt like the heat of a 
furnace. I remember laying myself down and crawling on the 
dry, parched ground in a mad search of shade of the few inches of 
dried-up, brown grass of the plain. Fortunately a horseman came 
along at the moment, placed me on his horse, and carried me to a 
rancho. I was told afterwards that I walked in quite naturally, 
but recognized no one, and was quite delirious.” The strong, 
temperate man was quite himself again by the next day. Two 
customs of the Brazilians among whom Mr. Wells travelled 
must have been real bixos. One was their sickening habit of 
perpetual expectoration, which our brave engineer, who could 
cheerfully endure most hardships, felt it almost beyond his forti- 
tude to put up with. The other was the more than Yankee-like 
intrusion on his privacy and the impertinent questionings to which 
he was perpetually subjected. “ What was his salary?” “How 
much money has he wade?” “ What does he eat?” “How 
old is he?” and so on. On one occasion the inquisitive natives 
of a certain village insisted that the “harmless necessary” 
engineer was anti-Christ. The children of Brazil were also a 
severe trial to him. They bite, scratch, and even swear:—* At 
sight of me some will hoot at once, others will advance in quite a 
friendly way and smear me with hands sticky and odorous and 
swarm up my knees, and there seat their little naked selves, looking 
more fit to be picked up with a pair of tongs and dropped into a 
Certainly they are not what are considered 
kissable children.” Altogether we are not surprised when Mr. 
Wells writes that “ on returning to civilized humanity I felt as if 
I had stepped down upon mother earth from another planet. I 
comme my travels full of enthusiasm and delight at the 
prospect of roughing it in the distant little-known wilds, but I 
terminated them with a far greater pleasure and a grateful feeling 
of relief as though I had awakened from a nightmare.” 

He speaks with manly affection, however, of his faithful servants 
and cheerful fellow-labourers, and only now and then utters a 
complaining word of the innumerable bixos which beset his path. 
Mr. Wells is not a severe purist in the matter of grammar. He 
writes such slip-slop English as “ a lovely morning like Devonshire 
Dartmoor on an early summer day”; “ he washed them the same 
as a washerwoman will soap and rub, &c.”; “ the tired dog laid 
down, &c.”; but there is never any —— as to his meaning, 
and when egenebdesere Age’ Ay tell, he tells it so as to thri 
the listener very powerfully. We regret that the exigencies of 
space require us to curtail and condense his very fe grey account 
of the attack on his camp bivouac in the valley of the Sapiio by 


I had barely closed my eyes when I felt my hammock violently shaken, 
and perceived an odour of old pigstyes. It became evident that we were 
surrounded by some animals, for in many directions was heard the sound of 
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bodies moviog through the bush, twigs snapping, grass rustling, &c. It was 
a moment of suspense, but not for long, for suddenly from all around us came 
a blood-curdling sound of the simultaneous snapping of teeth from vast 
numbers of the enemy, followed by the appearance of a crowd of charging 
black animals rushing with wo: derful speed towards a common centre— 
our fort. Each of us lighted a coil of wax = that were prepared ready 
for the occasion. And what a scene ensued. The fire was rapidly scattered 
and partly extinguished. Under and around us was a seething mass of 
black peccaries, barely distinguishable in the dim light, but all pushing 
and struggling to the front. . . . The men in the hammocks, after dis- 
charging their guns, reached down and slashed with their knives at the 
swarming animals below them. The attack was more like the wild reckless 
bravery of the Arabs of the Soudan, for as pig after pig fell squealing and 
disabled, scores more struggled for his place. ... They threw them- 
selves against the fort, regardless of being struck down one after the other, 
and always impelled forward by those in the rear; others rushed for our 
hammocks, or viciously gashed the trees that gave us support. The 
— disagreeable and nauseous odours of the animals, their snapping 
of teeth like musketry file-firing, the reports of the firearms, the shuuts 
of the men, the howling and barking of the dogs, and the dim light, 
created an indescribably strange and exciting scene. Every bullet of my 
revolver took effect. I shouted to the men to reserve their powder and fire 
volleys, but it was like talking in a ga'e of wind at sea. The animals 
appeared to be in immense numbers, grunting, squealing, and gnashing their 
teeth ; but noticeable above everything was the abominable exhalations from 
their bodies, an odour like a combination of rank butter and garlick. .. . 
Then came a diabolical crash « f teeth from a complete circle around us, fol- 
lowed immediately by another wild charge, and the battle was again renewed. 
.. . Six or seven other attacks followed, but each one became weaker, and the 
intervals of longer duration. ‘The eventful night seewed interminable, and 
finally it was not until near daybreak that we heard the last grunt. In the 
morning twenty-seven dead peccaries were found in and about the camp, 
and several wounded, to whom it was necessary to give the coup de grace. 
° During the battle I could not help noticing the apparent method of 
their movements, as though they were led by chiefs. ‘Their mode of attack 
is to surround in silence by a complete circle the object to be stormed ; 
when, at a given signal, a simultaneous snapping of teeth takes place, fol- 
lowed by a converging rush to the centre, whereby the largest and 
strongest reach the front first, and the smallest bring up the rear, Their 
retreat is carried out on an equally methodical system. 


Of the laws and Constitution of Brazil Mr. Wells says that “on 
they are fairly reasonable and just, but in practice red tape 
will often suit the convenience of the longest purse, more especi- 
ally in the far interior of the country, where any local magnate can 
commit with impunity the grossest crime provided he has influence 
and can afford to pay for it.” In these volumes the great Trans- 
atlantic Empire is certainly not represented as an earthly Para- 
dise ; yet, says Mr. Wells, with his usual candour and strong sense 
of justice, though “ pacienga” is the motto for all travellers, and 
even residents, in that land of ever-recurring vexations, and 
though lax morality prevails as to the criminality of assassina- 
tion, “ probably there is no safer country on the globe for a 
traveller if he has only common courtesy and avoids wine, in- 
trigues, politics, and gambling.” Such a model traveller in every 
— was the brave, hardy civil engineer who for many years 
endured hardships so cheerfully, and who now writes of them so 
pleasantly. 


LORD ONSLOW ON AGRICULTURE.* 


it is equally undesirable that the farmer should buoy himself ap 
with unfounded hopes and that he should adopt too gloomy a 
view of his situation; but we think that much legitimate consola- 
tion may be derived from the conclusions reached in a very valu- 
able little pamphlet which has lately been published in the form 
ofa letter addressed by the Earl of Onslow to his tenantry. In 
an undemonstrative fashion, happily not at all in accord with the 
spirit of the immediate period which runs very much in the way 
of self-advertisement, Lord Onslow is just now doing much good 
work, The Voluntary Allotments Association is due to him, and 
this does double service in meeting in the most satisfactory way a 
very natural and legitimate wish of the labourer which every 
one desires to grant, and in cutting the ground from beneath the 
feet of those advocates of compulsion whose main desire appa- 
rently is to stir up discontent among agricultural labourers and 
drive them into antagonism against their natural protectors, the 
owners of the land they till. Lord Onslow’s letter may be 
studied with profit by those beyond the circle of the readers for 
whom it is immediately written, especially as its arguments are 
supported by a series of novel diagrams which show at a glance the 
rise and in the prices of various commodities during the last 
twenty or thirty years. These tables present a most interesting 
study—for the farmer a study of altogether absorbing interest—for 
there are all-important lessons to be learnt from them. We do not 
think that Lord Onslow can be described as an optimist. As a land- 
lord—with, no doubt, a number of farms on his hands, unless he is 
very much more lusty than other holders of large estates—he 
would naturally lean from pessimism ; but his deductions appear 
to be well based and just. Lord Onslow gives reasons for the 
faith that is in him as to the favourable prospects of agriculture, 
and his figures are forcible arguments in themselves. Figures, it 
is said, can be made to prove anything, but this entirely depends 
upon whether they are honestly presented or, as it is called, 
“manipulated” for special purposes ; and here they are set forth to 
tell their own tale. We are not, indeed, entirely convinced that 
hopes for the future can be safely based upon these tables. “ His- 
tory tells us that every abnormal depression [in prices] has been 
succeeded by a corresponding rise,’ Lord w writes; and 
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certainly the tables bear out the assertion ; but this would be too 
indefinite a ground for confidence ; history might not repeat itself, 
and happily there is something more cogent to go upon. 

The tirst point to be investigated is, Why are prices so low? 
The population increases enormously; man must have bread ; 
why, then, with so many more mouths to feed, are the producers 
of food unable to sell their products remuneratively? The 
answer, of course, is, Because foreign competition places the 
native growers at so great a disadvantage. It cannot be said 
that land in England is, as a rule, unfairly rented; but in some 
parts of the American continent there is practically no rent to pay 
at all; there is little paid labour; and, if freights are low, the 
foreign competitor can deliver his grain in England under highly 
favourable circumstances, It is entirely owing to foreign com~- 
petition, therefore, that wheat has touched 30s. a quarter during 
the past year, and the great question is whether at anything like 
such rates grain can be made to pay the foreign grower? Lord 
Onslow shows that the position and prospects of our chief foreign 
wheat-growing competiturs are so unfavourable that a large pro- 
portion of them will inevitably abandon the struggle. For figures, 
readers may be referred to the pamphlet; the broad assertion is 
that in North America, whence most of the foreign wheat comes, 
and where the present pricesof agricultural products are little ifat all 
above the cost of production, many of the farmers are on the verge 
of bankruptey. With regard to the American farmer Lord Onslow 
remarks :—“ It is not to be supposed, with the vast openings for 
capital in every branch of trade and industry existing in the 
United States, that he will continue to conduct an unprofitable 
business in the hope of better things. If he finds that wheat- 
growing does not pay, he will give up the business, and reduce 
thereby the area of Jand under wheat, a process which we find 
has already commenced.” Nor is the foreign consignor of meat 
to the English market in a much more favourable condition than 
the producer of bread-stufls. Avoiding as much as ible the 
repetition of figures which Lord Onslow has collected, it may be 
brietly pointed out as in the highest degree significant that “ The 
shares of the Prairie Cattle Company, which in 1882 sold for 18/., 
now fetch only 2/. 7s. 6d.; those of the Powder River Company, 
which have been at par (5/.), have been quoted this year (1886) 
as low as 1os.; and the Swan Company shares, which in 1884 
were worth 7/., cannot now be sold for more than 2/. 17s. 6d.” 
The United States forms but one source of supply. The impor- 
tation of Australian meat is a great industry ; but not, it appears, 
a very protitable one. If it were flourishing, nothing can be more 
obvious than that the number of sheep in Australasia would increase 
and multiply, instead of which the total of sheep in 1885 was a 
million less than the total of 1883. Home-grown mutton com- 
mands its own price. Early in last April, it is pointed out, the 
value of English mutton rose to 58. 10d. per stone, while New 
Zealand carcases fell to 3s. 6d. Moreover, English farmers are 
beginning to learn how to turn their produce to better account than 
formerly by keeping in their own hands profits which have hitherto 
been obtained—and are being a still—by butchers 
and middle men. The Farmers’ Direct Supply Association pro- 
mises to do good service to the agriculturist, and is not likely to 
be long without imitation. 

Lord Onslow in no way overstrains his case. He derives no 
hope from the idea of protection, which would benefit the few at 
the cost of the many, and he says nothing of the prospects of a 
foreign war, the result of which would be a huge rise in prices. 
Wheat was at 388. a quarter in 1851, but the Crimean War raised 
it in 1855 to 75s.; barley rose from 25s. to 418. daring the same 
period, and oats from 18s. to 28s. Prosperity to the farmer at the 
cost of a war in which England was forced to join would be far 
from an unmixed blessing; but if happily we might keep out of 
the strife, lines in the diagrams which are so lucidly set forth in 
this excellent little pamphlet would point to a profitable time. 
The author is sparing of advice as to how in his opinion the tenant 
may best deal with the land. There is much to be said on this 
head, but it is difficult to lay down anything like general rules in 
face of the fact that circumstances so greatly alter cases—the 
nature of the soil, the position of the farm, what may be generally 
described as the means of husbandry, have all to be taken into 
consideration. To recommend economy and careful retrenchment 
is to reproduce the commonplaces of the subject, and yet the words 
are not ill spoken ; for, bad as times are, they are e worse in 
too many instances by the extravagance of the farmer. One 
valuable suggestion Lord Onslow does make. He would form an 
agricultural party in Parliament, irrespective of politics, having for 
its aim those objects upon which agriculturists are agreed. “ If the 
benefits of legislation are to be secured for the classes interested in 
the land, it is not enough,” he says, “ for farmers to support Whig 
or Tory Governments according to the assistance which each 
seeking for power may promise.” If such a body as his lordship 
suggests were formed, the interests of the entire agricultural com- 
munity would be considered, the requisite legislative proposals 
decided on, and definite aims steadfastly pursued. On the whole, 
solid satisfaction is to be derived from this well-reasoned letter. 
The farmer is shown why he may anticipate better times, and 
better times for him mean better times for the landlord—on whom 
so +5 | again depend—and for the labourer. The husbandman 
can no longer, indeed, be pointed to as the most fortunate of men, 
but it appears that something may still be said for his vocation. 
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DISEASES AND DISORDERS OF THE HORSE.* 


R a small book of some two hundred pages, this work con- 
tains a great deal of useful matter; but we should have 
ferred a more bulky volume in and clearer type. Most 
horsemen must be able to recall moments at which they have had 
to hurry to their studies and consult a veterinary handbceok, either 
on a dark afternoon, or by the light of a bed-candle at night, and 
at such times a clear print is of the greatest importance. For 
lengthened reading, again, the type of the book before us is most 

wearisome to the eres. 


The greater part if not the whole of this work has already 
appeared in the pages of the Yorkshire Post, but it is none the 
worse for that. Some drawings of tracheotomy tubes on one of 
the early pages show that it is not intended for amateurs only. 
Even amateurs, however, may be interested with the diagram 
showing the similarity between the human tuberculous sputum 
and the pus of a pulmonary abscess taken from the head of 
a horse that had died of glanders. The authors consider that 
equine glanders has much resemblance to human consumption. 
It was only in the year 1882 that Schutz and Liffler discovered 
the glanders bacillus, which consists of a low form of vegetable 
life. About forty years ago Mr. D. Gresswell ordered a number 
of cart-horses that were suffering from glanders to be destroyed. 
Some days afterwards their owner, who took it into his head that 
Mr. Gresswel] had been mistaken about their disease, threatened 
to bring an action against him for their full value. In order to 
justify himself, Mr. Gresswell had one of the carcases of the horses 
dug up, and taking a very small portion of its blood, he injected it 
into the tissues of a donkey. Seven days later the donkey developed 
acute glanders and died. According to Messrs. Gresswell, a horse 
may have chronic glanders for many months without his general 
health being obviously affected ; but the acute symptoms are apt 
to develop themselves very suddenly, 


We are glad to see that the authors endeavour to dispel the 
common error that horses suffering from lock-jaw invariably die. 
“The mortality,” say they, “does not exceed sixty per cent., and 
in cases a. injury our statistics show a still Jess rate of 
mortality.” We know of a hunter which recovered from a very 
severe attack, and afterwards carried his owner through several 
seasons. The statement that “the resemblance of this disease 
to hydrophobia, which has been shown by that eminent patho- 
logist, M. Pasteur, to be due to certain low forms of vegetable life, 
suggests a similarity in the nature of the cause,” may, to say 
the least, be questioned by many veterinarians, and the theo 
that tetanus is “ transmissible to maa if the flesh of animals whi 
have died of this disease be n of,’ at the very least 
requires, as the authors themselves say, “ confirmation.” 


Although roaring, when a temporary ailment, is sometimes one 
of the signs of active inflammation of the larynx itself; it is more 
often “a chronic disease, due to wasting and consequent paralysis 
of certain muscles of the larynx.” “The origin of the wasting of 
these particular muscles is not certainly known.” Most veterinary 
surgeons will agree with the authors that roaring is hereditary, 
but the theory that mares rarely become roarers may not be so 

y accepted, and we have reason for doubting the accuracy 
of the statement that “small ponies are rarely, if ever, affected 
with roaring.” All horse-doctors will not agree with the Messrs. 
Gresswell in making a distinction between asthma and broken- 
wind, At any rate, purchasers are likely to object to the one as 
much as to the other. According to Professor Gamgee, ‘ broken- 
wind is at first a purely nervous affection, depending on an 
unhealthy condition of the organs of digestion,” and he thinks 
that “the changes we find in the lungs are due to such nervous 
disturbance.” As to the exact nature of broken-wind, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion, but about the seriousness of the 
malady there can be no question. Few diseases are more easily 
recognized when in an acute form, but in its early stages it some- 
times escapes the attention of the unwary. When copers wish to 
sell a broken-winded horse, they allow him little or no food for 
some time beforehand, give him “ « good sharp trot to empty the 
bowels, and administer drugs such as digitalis, opium, om | other 

mts, such as shot, which have a temporary sedative effect, and 

us deceive many persons.” The following hint to intending 

horse-buyers has more sense in it than some people may suppose. 
“ When we purchase a horse, it is always well to feel the pulse.” 

In the section on indigestion, the common idea that horses 
cannot be sick is disputed. “ Vomition is thought by the general 
em not to be possible in the horse. This is a great mistake. 

is by no means very uncommon,” It may be added that mouldy 
oats will sometimes produce it. When he feels it coming on, a 


horse will generally endeavour to press his head against a wall, a 


post, or a tree. In the description of liver disease it is poten 
out that, when suffering from thiscomplaint, men often feel a pain 
in the right shoulder and horses a pain in the right fore-limb—-the 
corresponding member. The authors are of opinion that dysentery 
can be communicated from one horse to another, but they wisely 
admit that some doubts still exist upon the question. 

With regard to parasites, the authors consider it probable 
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that horses become infected with the eggs of the well-known 
Ascaris lumbricoides (we prefer the Latin name), through dzinking 
sewage water. They think it most likely that the eggs of the 
Strongylus tetracanthus “gain access to the intestines of small 
insects,” and that “ the immature form is swallowed by the horse 
in the water or in the food.” The equine gad-fly lays its eggs on 
what may be called those “ticklish places” of the horse which 
can readily be licked with its tongue. The eggs are thus 
swallowed, and pass their larval stage within the horse. The ox 
gad-fly, on the other hand, lays its eggs in the outer skin of its 
victim, while the sheep-fly lays its eggs in its victim’s nostrils, 
In the two latter cases the larval period is spent in the exterior 
skin of the animal, All these three insects pass the chrysalis stage 
underground. 


In the chapter on diseases of the kidneys and bladder, a 
valuable warning is given against the excessive use of blister of 
cantharides, which is apt to be absorbed into the system and to 
cause inflammation of the bladder. The administration of tur- 
pentine is liable to produce the same effect. There is a useful 
chapter on “ Poisoning,” which should be offered for the careful 
perusal of stud-grooms addicted to private nostrums, Most people 
are aware that many grooms are in the habit of giving their 
horses arsenic with a view to making their coats glossy ; but it is 
not so well known that aconite, mercury, cantharides, and helle- 
bore are often present to a dangerous extent in grooms’ quack 
medicines, Horse-copers have been known, before showing restive 
horses, to administer such strong doses of opium as to endanger 
their lives. It may be a consolation to some people to learn that 
ringworm (a malady by which horses are sometimes greatly dis- 
figured) is not a worm at all, but a fungus. Mange, on the con- 
trary, is caused by an insect. We are reminded of the advance of 
veterinary science by reading of the carbolic acid, vaseline, euca- 
lyptus, bromide of potassium, chloral, and morphia with which 
certain equine ailments are treated in these days. Such remedies 
present a striking contrast to the “summat I mixes” of the ancient 
farrier, Yet the authors are in favour of certain severe measures, 
and they seem to be fond of the actual cautery in some of its 
strongest forms. “Each stroke made with a stripe-iron,” say 
they, “should be gone over at least twenty times.” They very 
properly recommend the use of chloroform for painful operations ; 

ut we think they might have insisted more strongly on the ne- 
cessity of casting horses before its administration. It would be 
rash to assume that every local vet., and much less every layman, 
is sufficiently aware of this. We remember a case in point, A 
gentleman who was anxious to save a favourite hunter, not only 
from the pain of an operation, but also from the discomfort of 
being cast, insisted upon his being chloroformed when standing. 
A large space in the middle of a yard was deeply covered wi 
straw, and the horse was led into the middle of it. Just as the 
chloroform had begun to take effect, he staggered sideways, and 
went scrambling aud sidling out of the straw to another part of 
the yard, where he eventually fell senseless over a heap of stones 
against a wall, receiving injuries of a very serious and permanent 
character, 

The authors of this treatise consider navicular disease hereditary. 
For horses thus afflicted they recommend hacking as “the most 
suitable of all kinds of work.” It may be. All we say is, let us 
not be the riders. With to side-bones, according to Messrs. 
Gresswell’s “ computation, sixty * cent. is not an exaggerated 
estimate of this common form of morbid action ” in heavy draught 
horses “ by the time they have attained the age of six or seven 

” The cartilages, which when ossified are termed side-bon 
are rather well described as constituting, when in their nat 
state, “ elastic sides” to the horse’s foot. Although neurotomy is 
only recommended “asa last resource when all other measures 
have failed and the animal is quite unfit for work,” rather more 
is said in its favour than we should be quite prepared to endorse, 
As to spavins, the statement that one rarely sees a horse “ which 
has been hunted for a couple of seasons without observing that 
he has throwa out spavins ” appears to us to be exagyers . St 
Vitus’s Dance is mentioned among the diseases of horses, The 
back, quarters, and tail are said to be the parts most affected by this 
malady, and string-halt is believed by the authors to be a form of it. 


Of course we are told of the twenty-toed horse of the Eocene 
period, from which it is now the fashion to believe that our 
modern horse is “evolved.” Weare rather tired of hearing about 
this little beast; but if he was half what he is represented to 
have been, his descendants must have rather deteriorated than 
developed. The illustrations are unpretentious, but useful and 
easy to understand. Those describing the structure of a horse's 
foot are particularly good. We venture to think that diagrams of 
the tendons and muscles of the horse's legs would have been more 
serviceable than those of the “superior and interior aspects ” of 
his brain, or of the highly magnitied specimen of that most re- 
pulsive insect, the Dermatodectes Equi; but where much is so 

, we have no wish to be hypercritical. One virtue of the 
is the absence of the long descriptions of various breeds of 
horses and other unnecessary matter with which veterinary works 
are too often overloaded. Altogether, Diseases and Disorders of 


_ the Horse forms a useful and portable veterinary handbook. 
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ENGLAND AT WAR.* 


Fit were not for what Mr. Davenport Adams tells us in his 
reface, ill-natured = might imagine that he determined 
o1 the plan of this book because it enabled him to produce two 
octavo volumes with a omy little trouble to himself, and be- 
cause, by dealing with a large subject in a narrow — he would 
have an excuse for dealing with it in a thoroughly superficial 
manner, and would be able to avoid many matters that would be 
troublesome to get up and might prove occasions of falling to one 
who, to say the least of it, was imperfectly acquainted with what 
he was attempting to describe. But such evil surmisings would 
be wrong; for he tells us that his motives were very different. 
He was moved to copy, snip, paste, and write because we live “ in 
ese stirring times when a new spirit of patriotism is being so 
rapidly developed, and a fresh and profound interest exhibited in 
the sdisnmnet of our ancestors.” Why the times are especially 
stirring as military matters, or what signs there are of a 
spirit of Lee that did not exist in the days of Chatham 
and of William Pitt, of Wolfe and of Nelson, he does not vouch- 
safe to tell us. However, it is plain that he discerned a thirst 
for informs.ion about our military history in what he calls “the 
general public,” and set himself to gratify it with the help of what 
others had written who knew what they were writing about, and 
with such i. oe as he had at command or thought the sub- 
ject deserved. achievements of our ancestors, however, are 
made to look rather small in comparison with those of the men of 
our own time; for, with the exception of the os of 
Waterloo, which occupies some thirty pages, the whole of the 
second volume is devoted to the wars of the present reign, and 
the part taken by England in the Seven Years’ War in Europe 
and America -_- no larger space than the Abyssiniap ex- 
pedition of 1868. hether this expedition, and one or two others 
that are described here at considerable length, should be counted 
among the “Great Campaigns of the British Army” is little 
matter to Mr. Adams, hat concerns him is that they afford 
him an admirable opratanity of extracting and compiling from 
the works of Special Correspondents. A promise that the battle 
of Minden and the conquest of Canada should both be recorded 
fails of fulfilment; for, though Carlyle’s account of Minden is 
copied out (the copyist, we note, has been careless or imper- 
tinent enough to make sundry verbal alterations in it, and 
that without marking that he has done so), Wolfe and 
Quebec have dropped out altogether. Mr. Adams sometimes 
takes his accounts of battles bodily from other books, sometimes 
writes what is virtually a summary of a single narrative, and 
sometimes uses two or more guides. Wherever he condenses the 
matter of a single first-rate writer like Archdeacon Coxe, his story 
is fairly good, though not always intelligible, and of course in- 
finitely inferior to its original. His account of the battle of 
Blenheim, for example, is not incorrect, and that is about all we 
can say for it. He no power of bringing a battle before his 
readers, his volumes are not furnished with plans, and he does 
not make up for the want of them by adequate descriptions of the 
country or the positions taken by the various bodies of troops. 
As to his treatment of campaigns apart from engagements—his 
book, be it remembered, purports to be a “Story of Great Cam- 
Paigns ”—it will be enough to say that in the paragraph he devotes 
to the progress of the war in 1705 there is no mention of Marshal 
Villars; while his knowledge of the military history of the period 
is aptly illustrated in the same paragraph by his description of 
yy as “ one of the best of the captains ” of Louis XIV. When 
he has two or more guides, it seems merely a matter of chance as 
to which of them he follows on any particular subject, In any 
account of the campaign of 1815 the question as to the se) | of 
distributing the army of the Allies over so wide an area should, of 
course, be treated as of first-rate importance, It is decided here 
simply by the authority of Major Adams. “Some competent 
authorities,” we are told, “ have questioned Wellington's prudence; 
but Major Adams points out that the British commander acted on 
the assumption that Napoleon would adopt a defensive policy. ... 
But Napoleon’s rapidity of movement anticipated and disconcerted 
Wellington’s cal Of course if Wellington had good reason to 
‘believe that Bonaparte would adopt the defensive, he was perfectly 
justified in his ments. The question to be decided is 
whether he ought to have entertained, or rather whether he did 
entertain, this belief. As Mr. Adams puts Colonel Chesney's 
Waterloo Lectures and Sir J. 8. Kennedy’s Notes in his list of 
authorities, he must know that there is ground for the assertion 
that Wellington knew that an attack would be made upon him 
such as was actually made by Bonaparte, and that he was not 
4aken by surprise. If this assertion is correct, then it follows that 
the un extension of the line of cantonments was a mis- 
take. Mr, A was tly at liberty to reject this opinion ; 
but in a book on campaigns it should have been stated and dis- 
cussed. As regards any question of military criticism, however, 
his book is absolutely valueless. 

In order to give some idea of the amount of accuracy and 
intelligence with which Mr. Adams deals with matters that are 
gimple: enough, we will take first his account of the battle of 
Plassey. It is, of course, merely due to a misprint that we are 
told the Niwéb had 1,500 instead of 15,000 horse. The 
whole army of Suréju’d daulah numbered about 50,000 men, 
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and Clive naturally hesitated to attack it with his little force, 
He did not finally decide “to cross the Ganges, and try conclu- 
sions with his enemy”; for,as he was at Katwé and the enemy 
at Plassey, he might just as well have decided to cross the 
Humber. Nor can this extraordinary blunder be excused as 
another slip in revisicn, for on the next page we are told how 
“at daybreak on the 22nd of June his — army was in 
motion ; and by four o’clock in the afternoon the last gun and the 
last soldier were on the opposite bank of the Ganges.” It is true 
that Olive’s army did cross a river, but we would pray Mr. Adams to 
mark that there are other rivers in India besides the Ganges—the 
Bhagirathi, for example. The battle is told in a single paragraph. 
Almost every point is missed, not a word is said of the diffic y 
which Clive felt himself to be in when hour after hour passed 
the expected desertion from the Niiwab’s army did not take place, 
of the storm of rain that wetted the enemy’s ammunition, or of 
the capture of the redoubt gallantly defended by the French under 
St. Frais. If Mr. Adams thought that “ a new spirit of patriotism ” 
demanded that the story of the battle should be told over again, 
he might have taken the trouble to read how Colonel Malleson 
told it not long ago, A few later we come to the events 
that led to the battle of Assaye, “ A fierce rivalry broke out,” we 
are told, “between Scindia and Holkar. The Peishwa espoused 
the cause of Scindia, and the two princes advanced upon Poona.” 
This is a most remarkable way of stating the relations between 
Scindia and the Peishwa, for the fact was that Scindia acted 
uz the ally of the Peishwa simply in order to confirm his own 
ascendency, while, to quote Lord Wellesley, “ the Peishwa auti- 
cipated equal difficulty and hazard and lod disgrace to his autho- 
rity in the success of either party ”—he was, in fact, so far from 
“espousing the cause” of Scindia that he intrigued against him, 
and incited Holkar to attack his dominions. And what can be 
meant by the advance of the Peishwa on his own capital? Does 
Mr. Adams believe that Jeswant Rio Holkar was holding Poona 
against the “two princes”? But he probably did not think or 
believe anything about the matter, and has simply fallen into a 
blunder through copying and abridging from some one or other 
without thought or intelligence. His account of the battle of 
Assaye is rendered te useless by his omitting to mention 
that, previous to Wellesley’s attack, the enemy altered the a 
tion of their infantry, and he has missed the character of the 
final struggle, an attack on a body, the second line, of the 
enemy's infantry, which had reformed on the other side of the 
little stream, or “the nullah,” as Wellesley calls it. No notice is 
taken of the interesting ndence between Wellesley 
and Munro on the conduct of this campaign. A fair estimate 
may be formed of the capacity of Mr. Adams for dealing with the 
establishment of our power in India from his incidental remark 
that the battle of “ Laswaree” was “ comparatively unimportant.” 
Lake's victory overthrew the power of lat Rao in the north, 
and forced him to accept the Treaty of Surji Arjengion. In a 
chapter headed “ The Ashantee Expedition” we are told that “ in 
1863-4 a small force under Couran marched to the Peak, eighty 
miles inland, and marched back again.” Who was Couran? Of 
Colonel Conran we have of course heard; and we may observe 
that the expedition sent out by Governor Pine to the Prah re- 
mained some months at Prahsu. In his account of the war of 1874 
Mr. Adams does not attach its proper importance to the defence of 
Abrakrampa, and does not connect it with the name of Major 
ea Sir Baker) Russell, nor does he mention the affair at 
aysowah. All this is explained by the fact that he has not 
taken the trouble to consult Captain (General) Brackenbury’s 
admirable Ashanti War. His book is brought down to General 
Graham’s return to Suakim. But there is no need to dwell longer 
on such a@ commonplace piece of bookmaking. Mr. Adams has 
used the scissors diligently, and he has in other ways also con- 
veyed largely from many quarters. It isa pity that many of the 
goods he has brought together and set before us have been spoilt 
in conveyance, 


MEMOIRS OF MISS MELLON.* 


HABs0t MELLON, sometime of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, afterwards wife of Mr. Coutts, the wealthy banker, 
and ultimately Duchess of St. Albans, did not belong to the class 
of persons whose names eminently deserve to be handed down to 
posterity, but she achieved a good deal of notoriety in her own 
generation, and in each of her varied stations in life there were 
meritorious traits to be observed, although largely alloyed with 
eccentricity. In early life, with the most unpropitious s 
ings and with an ignorant and violent-tempered mother of low 
extraction, she won a position on the stage which soon led to her 
engagement at one of the two great London theatres, and, although 
she never attained the first rank in her profession, she was de- 
servedly always a great favourite with public. After she 
became the dispenser of enormous wealth, she assisted and pensioned 
her less fortunate theatrical comrades and assistants, and remained 
under the greatest provocations a constant friend and protector to 
her mother and a stepfather who appear to have given her every 
ible excuse for breaking away from them and their exorbitant 
mands. Her vivacity seems to have been unquenchable, and 
her generosity, if, indeed, not always exercised with wisdom, 
* Memoirs Miss Mellon, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans. New 
edition, ; Remington’ & Ga. 1886. 
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was unbounded. Miss Mellon’s theatrical career furnishes some 
amusing anecdotes, and assists in illustrating the history of the 
English stage during the time that she belonged to it. At the 
Stafford races in 1794 she was seen by Sheridan in the characters 
of Priscilla Tomboy in The Romp and Letitia Hardy in The Belle's 
Stratagem, and in the following year she was engaged at Drury 
Lane to perform some of the parts made famous by Mrs. Jordan, 
as well as some Shakspearian parts, and others for the most part 
now completely forgotten. Yet at this time there were in the 
Drury Lane company no less than eighteen actresses of proved 
ability, at the head of whom stood Mrs. Siddons, Mrs, Jordan, 
Mrs. Crouch, and Miss Farren (afterwards Countess of Derby), 
so that the choice of the manager casting a play was a large one ; 
and, looking at the matter from a modern point of view, it seems 
strange that any addition from the provinces to such a standing 
gt should have been considered desirable, On the other 
hand, the frequent change of performances required a larger staff 
than is now wanted in the system of the long runs of pieces 
which have now become established as a n indication and 
condition of success; while the lower salaries with which fairly 
good actors and actresses were contented énabled the theatrical 
treasuries to bear a larger number of engagements upon their pay 
lists than would now be ible, Miss Mellon’s own salary at 

Lane in 1802 was only 5/. a week. John Kemble as actor 
and manager had 56/. 14s.; Suett, 127.; Dowton, 8/.; Mrs. Jordan 
an average of 317. 10s.; and Mrs. Siddons, 42/. The roll of men at 
Drury Lane at this time contained eighteen names, and among them 
were the two Kembles, Braham, Palmer, Barrymore, Moody, King, 
Bannister, Suett, Dignum, and Dodd, with others of considerable 
but lesser excellence, yet of such mark that each of them, if now 
alive, might expect to be a centre of attraction, with a theatre all 
to himself, and perhaps the only real player in a company of 
puppets ; an expectation which is fatal to the formation of a strong 
company to act a good play, not written purposely with a part 
for a particular performer. 

Miss Mellon hada real love for her vocation, and it certainly 
was a great advantage to act with such comrades as it was her 
fortune to be associated with in the theatre. She was to have 
performed in the after-piece on the well-known occasion at Liver- 
pool in 1798, on the night when Palmer in The Stranger died on 
the stage after uttering the words “ There is another and a better 
world.” Volante in The Honeymoon, a part declined by Mrs. 
Jordan on the production of the piece in 1805, was assumed by 
Miss Mellon. It was the character in which she obtained the 
greatest success, and she frequently performed it until her retire- 
ment from the stage, to marry Mr. Coutts, in 18t5. Her last 
appearance was in the character of Audrey in As You Like It, 
which closed a theatrical career in London of twenty Fags The 
marriage with the Duke of St. Albans took place in 1826, and the 
Duchess died in 1837. Accounts are of course given of the profuse 
magnificence of the entertainments at Holly Lodge, and of details 
of private life, the general interest in which, if ever considerable, 
must have now passed away ; but the best in the Memoir are 
those describing a visit to Abbotsford, oak toms are taken from 
Sir Walter Scott's diary as printed in Lockhart’s Life of him. He 
discusses the forthcoming marriage with the Duke, stating that he 
had been twice refused, and gives his own opinion of the lady, 
whose parties it was the fashion to attend, and then toabuse her. He 
says that he had always found her a kind, friendly woman, without 
either affectation or insolence in the display of her wealth ; willing 
to do good if the means were shown to her; and capable of being 

entertaining, as she spoke without scruple of her stage life. 
, with his just and kindly knowledge of the world, he adds, 
“So much wealth can hardly be enjoyed without the po 
of ostentation.” The lady exxined at Abbotsford with a large 
suite in three coaches-and-four, and accommodation was with some 
trouble found for the whole train. Sir Walter Scott's good breedi 
and due consideration for what was due to his guest casinotatel 
the remaining difficulty of the sort of reception she was to have 
from eh axe ladies who were at the same time staying in the 
house, and who were at first inclined to let her perceive that her 
_—. was not agreeable to them. Lockhart also explains Scott's 
ing for the lady, because, however vain and pompous her dis- 
plays of equipage and attendance might be, she mainly valued 
wealth as he did himself, for its means of doing good. 

The Memoirs of Miss Mellon appear to have been simply re- 
printed without note or explanation from the first edition, with 
the original preface dated in 1839. The book is indeed a poor 
enough one, and cannot be supposed to have faxptoved ley heedteny. 


SOME NOVELS* 


pat generally clever, sometimes almost brilliant novelist, 
Mr. Frank Barrett, was not so happily inspired as usual in 
Found Guilty. In his mood he would never have gone so far 
as to actually draw a square and mark the four sides with the four 
points of the compass in order that his readers might comprehend 
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the plan of Beauchamp Moat House. Any one who has suecess- 
fully studied the Definitions of Euclid, Book I., might possibly 
picture in his mind's eye a plan of so elaborate a nature without 
pictorial assistance. A sensational story, be it from a literary 
point of view ever so can be saved by its plot. In tha 
essential point Mr. Barrett's story is found wanting. When the 
mysteries, such as they are, are solved, no thrill of surprise, no 
gratification at the solution, no feeling of satisfaction, rewards the 
reader for his perseverance. Among other improbabilities he is ex- 
pected to believe that a man of light and learning—a Professor— 
will keep a scrap of paper, an I O U, seriously stated to be worth a. 
quarter of a million, in a secret drawer in an unlocked desk, in a 
room unsecured by shutters, and approached by a door to which 
there is no key. tt is, further, the habit of this eccentric German 
to produce this scrap of paper after dinner, in the presence of his 
guests, and to relate its history and value to all comers. Further- 
more, the story requires that it should be possible that a gentle- 
man known as Mr. Everleigh, a clerk in the Post Office in London, 
should reside in the country as Dr. Norman Norman, and that, 
although inquiries are yo ay ag as to the history of the two 
Saeetiean ie identity of the two should remain undetected for a 
considerable period. The characters are certainly worthy of more 
attention than the plot. Mr. Barrett is not very fortunate when 
he adopts a vein. the hero and heroine 
engaged in—shelling , whilst around there reigns “a silence 
for some minutes car koton by the pop of the peascods”; this 
is, be it observed, a sudden introduction to the popping of the 

uestion, which concludes the chapter. Not the most fortunate 
thing about this, to say the least, com ive failure of Mr. Frank 
Barrett's is that it is cast in a mould wed, and that not well, 
from Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

The inhabitants of the Eden in which we are invited to spend 
a year are “a peculiar people, zealous of good works,” who discuss 
art, politics, and religion, read with assiduity the Spectator and 
Revue des Deux Mondes, study Ruskin and Plato, and indulge “in 
the tallest possible talk amid the most rustical surroundings.” 
Their ladies, old and young, read Cicero, Arnold, and other light 
literature. No wonder a British matron of pronounced stolidity and 
severity, when set down in such gy Ae in life, finds it diffi- 
cult to remember that she is in Eden before the Fall. It is per- 
haps hardly fair to find fault with that which is confessedly a tale 
of “ staid fashions and quiet scenes” on the ground that it lacks 
incident. A broken leg, however, in the first, and a broken heart 
in the second, is the story in short of the two volumes. The 
writer does not even vary her victim ; the same unfortunate young 
man suffers the double calamity. The characters are well drawn, 
but it is a pity that certain affectations of, style have not been 
avoided. We do not admire such expressions as “ the light and 
incense of this vespertinal hour stole even into the curtained 
chamber.” 

More elaborate in design, more skilful in the development of a 
plot, if inferior in powers of characterization, is Fortune's Buffets 
and Rewards. It is astory of Scotch University life, There runs a 
strong moral vein through the three volumes, So singularly do 
the good prosper, so terribly are the wicked confounded, so. 
graphically is a Sunday-school lesson described, so dramatically is 
the vice of intemperance portrayed, that we feel almost tempted 
to call the story not a novel, but a tract in three volumes. en 
not pointing a moral, the author has a weakness for a pun; they 


are of all sorts—good, bad, new, and otherwise. The best of them 
is, perhaps, a saying of Berry's, the student-wag. One Roughead 
is holding forth in a Debating Society; he begins each of his 
burning periods with “I hold.” After a time Berry puts in an 


aside. “ Although Roughead never has any premises to start 
from, he is yet a man of extensive holdings,” We do not remember 
having heard this before—whether that is due to the narrow 
limits of our reading or to the originality of our author we must 
leave to our better-informed readers to decide, 


PORTRAITS D’OUTRE-MANCHE-* 


ME. DRONSART’S Portraits d'Outre-Manche, originally 
issued at different times in the Revue des Deux Mondes or 
other leading French fopetient. and noticed briefly here some 
weeks ago, distinctly belong to the best category of works on 
England, A long sojourn in England having e her familiar 
with English life and history, introduces to French readers 
her study of the subjects under the guise of biography, the most 
effective means of portraying the more striking characteristics of 
a nation. As a contribution to this “smaller history,” whi 
“ whilst it serves to analyse the greater, has the greater charm 


the drama, or comedy in real life,” Mme. Dronsart has collected in 


one volume various essays, chiefly feminine portraits. Beginning 
with Sarah, Duchess o go h, Lord Chesterfield, Lad 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Miss vy, she finishes her 

with Princess Alice, George Eliot, and An Trollope, 


The glowing account of the long and -filled life of the 
ess of , “the vice-queen,” mmcluding naturally 

the shorter of her husband, the great “ Malbrouk,” must 
strike the majority of English readers, accustomed to look on both 
as characters which, however powerful and noble at times, were 


° its d Outre-Manche, Par Madame Marie Dronsart. Paris 
Calmann Lévy. 1886. ar 


their work on this new description 
‘struction 
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by no means altogether unimpeachable, as a very new treatment 
an old subject. Ooming from a French writer the appreciation 
not only of the glorious deeds of the man who remained the 

iding spirit of the Grand Alliance against Louis XLV., but of 


A personality like that of Lord Chesterfield, with his peculiar 
appreciation of French literature, wit, and manners, was bound to 
rove attractive toa French mind. In the life and letters of the 
Fiend and constant correspondent of Voltaire, the ious host 
who did so much to introduce Montesquieu to English life, the 
scholar of whom Fontenelle could say “ce mylord se moque, 
aécrire notre langue mieux et plus correctement que nous!” 
abundant materials are necessarily found for drawing pithy com- 
parisons between the two countries. Whether Lord Chesterfield’s 
partiality for things Gallic has influenced the writer in her enco- 
miastic account of that sharp old gentleman, it would be un- 
gracious for us to decide; but we do not think that we have ever 
seen him in so very rosy a light as through the medium of her 
sketch. Lady Mary W. Montagu, in whose writing somewhat 
the same kind of interest is attached that makes of Mme. de 
Sévigné’s letters such a faithful mirror of her times, with the 
additional piquancy introduced by the memorable literary feud 
which followed her break with her quondam friend and adorer 
Pope, is also cleverly delineated ; and the eighteenth century 
into the mt age with Miss Berry, that dear and valued 
Fiend whom Thackeray introduces to us in his first chapter of 
The Four Georges. 

In dealing with George Eliot, Mme. Dronsart, wisely refraining 
from much detailed criticism on writings so widely known and so 
-exhaustively studied, has principally devoted her attention to com- 
menting on the woman herself. ‘ Her biography,” she says, “ is 
essentially the story of a soul; moral life has with her such an 
intensity, the eternal problem of human existence, in absorbing 
her thoughts, acts so directly on her own existence that the phases 
of this interior labour assume a character of dramatic interest.” 
A patient and exact narrative of these “phases” is precisely 
what forms the chief part of the little treatise in question. Taken 
from the point of view of a believer, George Eliot's peculiar ideas 
-of life and religion are nevertheless treated with fairness, if not 

mpathy. As regards her works, Mme. Dronsart bestows a good 

eal of attention on The Mill on the Floss, “the most autobio- 
graphic of George Eliot’s novels and the most popular.” Middle- 
march, on the other hand, fails to meet with her approval. “ The 
sacrifice of her soi-disant Ste. Thérése bourgeoise,” she observes, 
ing of Dorothea’s marriage with old Casaubon, “to the sickly 
selfishness of an old pedant is more repugnant than interesting. 
Her life is, in fact, a series of unpleasing errors ending in a 
second marriage with an amiable and superficial individual sin- 
y inferior to the primitive idea.” The sketch terminates 
with the following résumé on George Eliot and her labours, which 
will give a fair idea of the manner in which the whole is carried 
out. “This really noble figure leaves a double regret in the heart. 
Born to tread the straight road with pride and happiness, to 
rejoice in the vast horizons of a generous faith, she marred all her 
joys by yielding to a fatal entrainement, she shut herself up in the 
narrow limits of atheism, and bruised her wings against the prison 
she had herself erected. Nevertheless, her work deserves to live 
because into it she has put her great heart ; avoiding the questions 
-of dogma, to confine herself to moral teaching, she served the cause 
of duty, renunciation, and self-sacrifice, with zeal and authority. 
For that alone one can pardon her much, however opposed, on the 
other hand, one may be to her doctrines.” 

An account of the life, correspondence, and death of the Prin- 
cess Alice follows—Mme. Dronsart is known in France as the 
translator of Her Majesty's Journals—and the collection finishes, 
as we have said, with Anthony Trollope, his Autobiography being 
the subject-matter. The essentially English character and writ- 
ings of the genial English novelist come, however, less within the 
sphere of her appreciative power than those of the preceding per- 
sonages; and it is amusing to see once or twice how she solemnly 
transcribes as sober earnest some of the author's drily humorous 
absurdities. His extraordinary regularity and clockwork system 
of writing is commented on with amazement, almost amounting 
to horror. “Fancy a Shelley or a Dickens, a Musset or a Feuillet, 
submitted to such discipline,” she says; “it would mean madness 
within measurable distance.” “He would have taken a place 
among the t if he had not so much sacrificed the ideal to 
the exigencies of publisher and the public.” Whereupon she 
makes some very just remarks on the present system of English 
novel-writing publishing, which we cannot do better than 
transcribe : — 

The novel has taken so vast a place, assumed so tyrannical an omn 
tence, the appetite of the masses for that food, whether good, bad, or detest- 
able, is so insatiable, that the market has become indifferent to the quality 
of goods. In England, where the love of reading takes proportions 
unknown to us, has the novel in three volumes been invented! Publishers 
ask for it, of ‘course, because readers prefer it; although such preference 
seems inexplicable to our prompter, more impatient nature ; authors are 
forced to fil, cofite que cofite, the required number of pages to spread out 
Procrustes’s bed, careless of the de- 
of the harmony of its members, its entire vitality. 


much on account of its information, which, of course, can hardly 
be called so to us, but for the interest which familiar subjects con- 
sidered from a totally different point of view always possess; as 
well as for the ful and appreciative way in which all the 


“ portraits” are drawn. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES.* 


Dh! his preface to this volume Mr. Page takes a very firm 
position with regard to the intelligence of animals. He 
holds a brief for the beasts in the old dispute about reason 
as contrasted with instinct. We do not observe that Mr. Page 
has made any original contributions to the literature of the 
subject, but he has been watching the newspapers and m 
zines for many years, and has been laying up a vast store of in- 
stances. He takes the old stories and gives them a new classifica- 
tion, and this fresh arrangement, he thinks, puts in a stronger 
light than has ever yet been done the retentive memory and intel- 
lectual faculties of the animals. Some one was laughed at the 
other day for seeming to say in a discourse that the philosopher 
was further removed from the peasant than the peasant was from 
his dog; but Mr. Page would accept this statement in grave 
earnest. He is touched, almost to tears, by the sweet teachable- 
ness of the oyster; the benevolence of the snail has often left him 
mourning ; and there isan accredited instance of gratitude in a 
goose that he cannot repeat without a huskiness in his voice. He 
hopes that his book, with its great cloud of animal witnesses, may 
serve to convert the sceptic, and to prove beyond a doubt 
that animals are “ undeveloped men, standing on their de- 
fence, awaiting their transformation.” These last words he 
quotes from Thoreau, and uses as a kind of text ; we cannot, 
however, agree with him that the phrase is “very neatly 
said.” Caterpillars, indeed, are undeveloped butterflies await- 
ing their transformation, although we are not sure whether 
they can exactly be said to be “standing on their defence.” But 
we know not in what intelligible sense snails, and cats, and crows 
can be said to be undeveloped men. They do not await any 
transformation that brings them nearer to the human race. We 
hope, at all events, that the great name of Darwin will not be 
d into the defence of such loose thinking and vague — 
ing as this. It would be amusing, indeed, if the result of the 
general acceptance of his t discoveries were to marshal on 
the side of in all those vague and unscientific aspirations 
A, sentiment which were formerly as strongly arrayed against 


We have but to examine Mr. Page's book to see how com- 
pletely unscientific it is. It is mere incense burned at the sbrine 
of sensibility ; it is just about as important a contribution to pure 
science as are the reflections on the donkey in the Sentimental 
Journey. Unfortunately, as English literature it is very decidedly 
inferior to that study in sentimental zoology. Mr. Page is parti- 
cularly unhappy in his apophthegms. He tells us that “ affection, 
as we know only too well, is in human beiogs fitful... . in the 
animals it is more stable, less fluctuating, less influenced by con- 
siderations of self-esteem and such like.” This is the sort of 
deliberate statement, uttered with the aplomb of a Solomon, which 
makes one despair of one’s species—that is to say, of the writing 
species. There is absolutely no way of meeting such an outrage 
upon humanity other than to give it a brief and contemptuous 
tion. It is utterly absurd, and even immoral, on the score of 
a few anecdotes of canine loyalty, to give animals precedence over 
man in the warmest and most durable affections of the heart.. 
Mr. Page is seldom, however, so definite as in this instance. He, 
prefers tu be vaguely sententious. “To be magnanimous,” he 
assures us, “is something more than to be merely affectionate, 
sympathetic, or grateful”; and to prove it he tells a story out 
of the Spectator about a “small and impertinent, pententious 
Tichborne.” What is the meaning of “ pententious’? It looks 
like a mongrel word made out of “ pretentious ” and “ penitent.” 
If the impression left on the mind by reading Mr. Page's preface 
and the introductory remarks to his chapters is not encouraging, 
we cannot say that the body of the volume inspires us with more 
confidence. e extracts of which it is composed are crowded 
together like pictures in a scrap-book, or still more like the adorn- 
ments of a fancy screen, all gummed tightly into a mass, without 
margins and without the slightest care for proportion. As in 
these screens Mr. Gladstone may be seen carrying Father Christmas 
on his shoulder, and with a gigantic ballet-dancer leaping out of 
the back of his hat, so here the exact and the vague, the real and 
the manifestly spurious, are all thrust together without the least 
retence of critical arrangement. It is true that the stories are 
ivided under such heads as “ Faithfulness,” “ Benevolence,’ and 
“Caution”; but within these subdivisions no feeling for the value 
of evidence or for the character of an anecdote is ever displayed. 
There is no isolation, and the result on the reader is mere fatigue. 
Removed without sufficient care from the context in which they 
were originally published, many of these anecdotes seem pointless 
or incomplete, while still more are merely trivial. It would not 
be easy to form a collection of stories about animals in which there 
should not be a great deal of fascinating material. We are 
not prepared tu say that the digestion of ahealthy boy may not be 
equal to the strain of reading through the present collection, We 


In conclusion, we heartily recommend this little book, not so 


* Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Page. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
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know too well what can be done in early youth with masses of 
toffee and of almond-rock. Bat, for our own part, having read 
it through with conscientious attention, we must confess to a 
dreadful sense of surfeit, to an impression more of sadness than of 
entertainment. As an instance of the carelessness with which the 
compilation hac been made, we may mention the story of “ Mess,” 
on p. 229, which is made absolu — by the fact that we 
are never told what “ Mess” was. suppose he was a cat; but 
for anything in the story he might be a dog or a parrot, a grateful 
goose or an obedient oyster. Not to in displeasure from a 
book which we have vainly striven to like, we may point to the 
very interesting and complete stories of a sea-gull (pp. 2-9), of a 
weasel (pp. 307-8), and of a toucan on p. 36. 


PRELECTIONES ANATOML£ UNIVERSALIS.* 


as Royal College of Physicians have done a notable work in 
rescuing from oblivion those curious notes of one of the 
test, as he was one of the earliest, pioneers of Physiology in 
land. Anything relating to that remarkable man, who in 
face of opposing authorities proved to demonstration the true 
theory of the Circulation of the Blood, must command the reverent 
attention, not of physicians alone, but of physical students gene- 
rally. Groping fis way in the dim dawn of modern science, 
unaided by microscope, chemical analysis, or any of the aids to 
observation which we now , trammelled by the dicta of 
old authority, and the prejudices of the age in which he lived, 
Harvey yet achieved that grand discovery with which his name 
will for ever be associa Any work, however fragmentary, 
from the pen of such a man must possess no common interest, 
and although these rough notes—for they are nothing more 
—seem strangely bizarre when compared to similar scientific 
work of the present day, they exhibit in a remarkable manner 
the author’s shrewd spirit of inquiry, no less than the wide 
range of subjects which he studied. So we must pay due tribute 
to the vast amount of careful observation and original research 
contained in these relics. Even nowadays, when so much has 
been elucidated in the fields of anatomy and physiology, when 
the student is aided by models, diagrams, dissections, and demon- 
strations, by the recorded achievements of a long list of patient 
workers, the task of getting but a fair a grasp of these sub- 
jects is long and laborious. But in Harvey's day such aids were 
w, and, what was infinitely worse, were too often misleading. 
Scientific method had scarcely begun to challenge the oftea absurd 
dogmas of authority, and new ideas were coldly received or 
fiercely denounced by the orthodox. Yet not only did Harvey by 
his earnest labour and reflection bring into harmony the prevailing 
chaotic views een | the circulation, as these notes clearly 
show, but he a to have had an almost prophetic insight re- 
garding many of the discoveries of later times. 
he 


prius ingress 
synistrum ab Arteria Venosa. Erecto Contracto tanquam vi 
it ex dextro in pulmones, Ex sinistro in Aortam.’ It is 
to determine to what extent this new theory was led up to 
by the teaching of his Italian masters—the Italians, indeed, dis- 
pute his claim to priority—but there can now be little doubt that 
it took independent and definite shape in the master mind of 


All praise is duo to the Committee of the of Ph 
aided by Mr. Edward Scott and Mr. Maunde Thompson, of the 


appreciate 
ness with which it has been deciphered. Some of the 


are absolutely blank or illegible, in which case they are 
This occurs five times in 


by others devoid of let 


ly that of Cicero— 


English as homely as it is forcible, and reverts to Latin in the 

same sentence. As these notes were only his private memoranda 

when lectaring, it would be manifestly unfair to criticize them as 
ey 


blication, Still, as, apart from their 


At 
Anatomiz Generalis,”"the first of which begins thus :—* Shew as 


pages 


* Prelectiones Anatomie Universalis, By William Harvey. 


much uno intuita, as can be, ut de toto Ventre”; the fourth runs 
“ cutt vp as much as may be in presentia ut cum Historia peritia 
innotescat ” ; while the twelfth and last is certainly not remarkable 
for its lucidity :— 
To serve in their iij courses according to the glass 
1° Ventris inferni nasty yett recompensed by admirable variety. 
2° the parlor. 3° divine Banquet of the Brayne. 

The Rational Dress Association may possibly agree with Harvey 
that “ Fashion is but copertura redundantie dispositio fantastica,” 
but advocates of Women's Rights will certainly object to the 
dictum “ Foomina yeald, condescend, suffer—contra preposterous.” 
That he was a sternly practical physician is obvious from the 
draconian treatment advised in certain conditions induced “ in 
yeoung girls by lacing, vnde cutt there laces.” The delightful 
author of Rab and his Friends mentions a Scotch church beadle 
who had evidently reasoned out the same principle, and was wont 
to resuscitate emotionally fainting females with great promptitude, 
by producing a formidable clasp knife and making the appalling 
8 tion, “ Wall I cut bur up noo?” 

otwithstanding his keen powers of observation, however, 
Harvey betrays curious credulity at times, as may be ered 
from the following. “ Aurelij favorit eate a Boar, a mutton 
and a pigg. Milo crotoniatus 20" carnis atta meale, eate the 
bull the next day. Of Druokerd non minor fama, . . . Bicongius 
Syracusius drinke untill an egge hatched,” &c. After this our 
Teutonic friends will be glad to learn that “ Parva ventriculi 
uantitas puella Germanica.” There is quite a poetic touch in the 
line “ et ventriculi ut washows to the kitchen”; but solid mate- 
rialism asserts itself in “ heare they sticke the piggg.” 
It is hard to decide whether this certainly unique spelling of 
was due to disdain of accepted ae or merely indicates 
Harvey's pen was loth to leave, and loved to linger over the sugges- 
tively savoury word. Strasbourg has a decided grievance in having 
goose-liver briefly described as “ durty color”; aud the friends of 
the deceased whose liver is alluded to as “ palish durty color, cam 
mucca on y® coat,” have every claim to our sympathy. Inno 
other language than our own, could a more terse and graphic 
description of certain digestive phenomena in animals be found 
than “ Equo loose belly .. . odie, gutts croaks and wallop.” 
But, notwithstanding these and many other even more delightfully 
quaint , the entire work affords a mine of most unique 
information to the student of the history of biological science ; if, 
indeed, we may not apply to it Harvey's own expression, “ divine 
Banquet of the Brayne.” 


ANCIENT IRISH LEGENDS.* 


many 
in fact,” says Lady Wilde, “is a volume, a serial rather, 
ing on for six thousand years, but of which the Irish peasant 


agreeable want of scientific method or knowledge in it which 
may provoke the sneers of the specialist (what will Mélusine say 
about it ?), but none the less Lady Wilde offers a charming collec- 
tion of stories. For purposes of science they are all but useless. 
She does not say who collected the stories, nor who told them, nor 
when nor where they were narrated. She quotes Bryant once or 
twice, and once at least she quotes the Marquess of Lorne, but she 
almost always cites her authority in the vaguest way. For example, 
she has a very curious chapter on the Orgies at wakes. “In the 
next plays at a wake, “the Hierophant, or teacher of the games 
orders all the men out of the room; a young girl is then dressed 
with a hide thrown over her, and horns on her head, to simulate a 
cow. ... Finally, the door is burst open, and the bull enters. He 
also is robed with a hide, and wears horns, and is surrounded by a 
body of young men as his guards. He endeavours to seize the 
cow,” and there is a mock fight. Now, who is Lady Wilde's 
authority for this remarkable ceremony? She merely mentions 
him as “ aclever writer,” which is simply cruel, for the ceremony, 
it appears, is obsolete, and information of an authentic sort cannot 
be obtained. It is impossible to look up “ A Olever Writer” in 
the Catalogue of the British Museum. The ceremony is mani- 
festly much more like a sham sy at a wedding than like any- 
thing connected with a burial, e only even remote analogy we 
can recollect (and it is extremely remote) is Herodotus’s legend 
about the dead body of the daughter of Mycerinus, shut up in a 
wooden cow. That, again, as M. Lefébure observes, reminds one 
of the Abyssinian custom of sewing up the dead in cows’ hides. 
The “clever writer” is reported to maunder away about Druids 
and “ Arkite ” worship and other devices of Jacob Bryant. Lady 
Wilde mentions, among the Polynesian Islanders, “ funeral rites 
accompanied by somewhat similar ceremonies.” But which Poly- 
nesian Islanders are intended? None of them had any cows. We 
have looked through Mariner's elaborate account of a Tongan buri 
ceremony (that of the great Finow) without finding any custom 
like what Lady Wilde describes. She herself (i. 237) associates the 
affair of the bull and cow with Isis and Osiris. She calls the rite 
“a custom which has now lost all its meaning, but which originally, 


* ‘The Ancient Legends of Ireland. By Lady Wilde, London: Ward & 
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. : : : peasant seems to have stopped at that very early page which tells 
the claim that so early as the year 1616 its salient points had been | the story of Cain. But Lady Wilde's book, The Ancient Legends 
fairly 7. One only need be quoted in proof of this :—“ Ex | of Ireland, is an exception to the rule, and, though it comes from ° 
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useum, for the fai manner in which the rious | 
task of transcription has — > be finished work is a 
monument of painstaking ski proof of its accuracy is 
afforded by the method employed in construction, as each ori- 
ginal Page of Harvey's manuscript has been reproduced in auto- 
‘pe placed side by side with the transcription. We have 
ly to compare the two, and to attempt to read Harve ’s | 
epicte 
the ‘: and is good proof of bibliophile conscientiousness, 
Harvey's MS. consists of pages measuring six by rather less than 
four inches; and into this narrow space is crowded a mass of 
microscopic writing, in which Latin and ee with occasional 
scraps of Greek are strangely intermingled. Latin predominates— 
but ever and anon he breaks loose into 
genuine scientific interest, 
With passages O1 the humour, it would be 
impossible to give a correct idea of the work without quoting 
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no doubt, represented Isis and Osiris waiting to receive the soul of 
the dead.” We certainly cannot call to mind any such ceremony 
in the Egyptian funeral service, nor would it be easy to show how 
the Irish came to borrow from Egypt. But, on this i Lady 
Wilde is quite of Herodotus’s opinion; when he found in Egypt 
ritual.and mysteries that reminded him of his native customs, he 
oo OS Melampus brought them from the banks of the Nile 
to Lady Wilde, if we do not misunderstand her, thinks 
that the “ Iranian race” (not knowing when they were well off) 
migrated from Iran to Ireland, taking Egypt by the way, and 
plibiag up Egyptian mysteries and beliefs.on the road. This is a 
natural conclusion, when one is not aware that early ritual 
is almost as uniformly and widely diffused as wor d myth, thanks 
to the similar working of the early human intellect on similar 
matter. But one might have fancied that beliefs of the 
sort ex in the following statement had long ago been ex- 
ed, “ The legend may, after all, have some truths in it which 
ings the first colonists of Ireland from Eeppts and makes the 
first queen of Erin a daughter of Pharaoh. e ancient war-cry 
of the Irish clans was Pharrah !—a word that has no significance 
in the Irish lan , but which is supposed by some antiquaries 
to be the same as Phi-ra, the sun—the regal title of the Egyptian 
kings by which they were invoked by the warriors as they rushed 
into battle.” Who are the “some antiquaries”? And where are 
the matriculation lists of the ancient Irish seminaries which prove 
that King Alfred studied literature in the Isle of Erin ? 

Old antiquarian delusions die hard. Bryant still has his day, 
and in M. Petitot's “Red Indian Traditions” which we reviewed 
last week, notions as wild as Bryant's or Mr. Gladstone's or Mr. 
Casaubon’s were all alive and vigorous. In a hundred years the 
people who are now dwelling with Druids and Phi-ra may have 
come to believe that Daphne and Tom Thumb and Little Red 
Riding Hood are the Dawn. However, it is vain to expend time 
and argument on the Irish descent from Pharaoh’s daughter, The 
eee and even charming part of Lady Wilde’s book is not to 

found in her antiquarian hypotheses, but in her Irish tales, 
which she tells very well and agreeably. Probably she would 
agree with that excellent conteur, the late M. Charles Deulin, who 
‘was 80 unreasonably vexed with collectors who reproduce end 
stories exactly as they hear them, suppressing nothing, adding 
nothing, imparting no artistic merit. This was unreasonable on 
M. Deulin’s part, because he had a scientific interest in these 
matters. Forall that he could not endure the cannibalism and 
other horrors that fill popular fairy tales; he liked them all to be 
as sweetly reasonable (for fairy tales) as the Contes of Charles 
Perrault. Thus M. Deulin’s Contes du Roy Gambrinus, and 
Contes d'un Buveur de Biere are the best of reading, but not to be 
relied on by scientific children of Mother Goose. Lady Wilde’s 
tales are of the same sort ; popular in origin, but with just a dash 
of literary feeling, a touch of common sense, like what Sainte- 
Beuve admired in Perrault. As she gives no definite inforration 
about her Quedlen, it is pagan for us to say how much the 
tales owe to her, how much to her authorities, In any case they 
are very entertaining to children—So kénnen wohl auch Erwach- 
sene daran Gefallen finden, as Von Hahn says. 

Lady Wilde’s first tale is strange, and might frighten a 
infant. It of the Twelve Horned Wore who 
entered a woman's house, one by one, and all sat spinning, spin- 
ning, mysteriously in the midnight, singing ther an ancient 
rhyme. Finally, the lady of the house was sent by them to bring 
water in a sieve, a difficult thing to do had not the Spirit of the 
Well whispered, “ Plaster the sieve.” The Spirit also whispered 
an incantation that, uttered aloud, drove the feened women from 
their haunt. So the lady of the house first sprinkled the water in 
which her child's feet had been washed on the threshold. Next 
she broke up a cake which the witches had made with meal and 
with blood drawn from her children. She gave each of the chil- 
dren:a bit of the cake, “‘and they were restored.” Then she shut 
the cloth the horned women had woven half in and half out of a 

ed chest, Finally she barred the door with “ a great cross- 
fastened in the joints,” such as is common in old Highland 
houses. We have seen it, at least, in a house built the year before 
the Forty-Five. So the witches came back and called on all those 
i objects to open the door. Then, like the spittle in the 
Zulu and Gaelic tales, or like the doll in the Russian story, or 
like the little plaster images buried with the Egyptian dead, all 
the inanimate objects took voice and spoke. 

“T cannot open,” said the feet-water, “I am scattered groun 

path 16 to the Lough 
“ Open, open, cake that we have mingled with blood!” 

“I cannot,” said the cake, “‘for Iam broken and bruised, and my blood 
is on the lips of the sleeping children.” j 

So the horned: women fied to Slieve-namon. 4 


It is an eerie tale; the incident of the cake reminds one of the 
hideous sacrament of the Aztecs. 

Perhaps some readers will remember that, a few weeks a 
French peasant family roasted their old mother to oer Be 
the pretext that she was bewitched. Plenty of children must 
have been roasted by the Irish peasantry. Lady Wilde has half 
a dozen stories of the “Test by Fire” applied to sickly children 
presumed to be “changelings.” In the stories the fairy child 
always flies up the chimney or turns into a black cat. “Bat the 
test must often and often have been tried on unlucky children 


France. Such is Celtic superstition—a frame of mind not wholly 
amiable, However, we may hope that it is long since the Test of 
Irish baby guilty of measles or whooping- 
cough. 


she says, in a lighter and more modern spirit. There are touches 
of recent humour; but the tale is indeed a “composition.” A 
parcel of the ideas and formule that make ap folk-tales has been 
thrown together all at random. The odd thing is that, however 
you may throw these ideas together, they always fall down in 
some kind of pattern or another, exactly like the bits of coloured 
glass ina kaleidoscope. The story of Ballytowtas first borrows 
the manna miracle from the Bible. This can hardly be a bit of 
native folklore ; but an Irish antiquary might argue that the sto 
of the manna was reported in Egypt, and later was brought wi 
her to Ireland by Pharaoh’s daughter. Then we come to the 
Grateful Beggars (a moral incident) who give the young hero 
certain magic properties. Sometimes a beast takes this réle, 
sometimes an inanimate object. With his magic ring the hero 
wins the Princess, but gets drunk and loses her again. Then we 
reach an incident found in French and Basque and familiar to the 
Huarochiris, a pre-Inca civilized race of the Peruvian coast, where 
Franeisco de Avila found the tale and wrote it down in 1608, 
This is the incident of the man who overhears a conversation be-~ 
tween certain beasts—cats in Lady Wilde’s version, foxes in 
Huarochiri. “ Acting on information received” from the cats, 
the hero cures the lord whose daughter he is in love with; but he 
gets drunk again (it was a very bad match), and loses her again, 

he next incident is the meeting with men fighting for magical 
objects, and finally (here the tale becomes buffoonish) horns are 
fixed on the heads of the wooer’s opponents, and he wins his bride 
for better or worse. Probably for worse, most people will think. 
The manner of the telling may be modern, but the ideas are as old 
as the prohibition to “look behind” which occurs here, as in the 
Odyssey, as in the Bible, as in Theocritus, as in the magic of 
Blackfeet and Khonds and Zulus, For all these races have just 
the same superstitions as the Irish, though we do not suppose that 
they either picked them up in Egypt ay them their 
Aryan home, 

dy Wilde has plenty of folklore of birds and beasts, of death, 

of magic, and of medical superstition. It is curious to compare 
her ideas about ethnology with the scientific views of the late Sir 
William Wilde, which are printed in the same volumes as the 
conjectures about Pharaoh’s daughter. So here be science and 
superstition and conjecture, the bane and the antidote, all handy ; 
and how the reader fares, as in the nursery tales, depends on his 
own sense and conduct. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE January number of Les Lettres et les Arts ussod, 
T Valadon, et Cie.) contains no single article equal sa ments or 
interest to the “ Chantilly ” of the last issue for 1886, nor is there 
any single illustration of extraordinary attractiveness. But it is a 
good all-round number both in letterpress and in engravings. The 
yr paper conjoins (somewhat oddly at first sight) the pen of 

. Jules Simon and the pencil of M. Albert Lynch—implements 
between which there might seem to be a distinct incompatibility. 
They get on very well, however; for M. Lynch has only got to 
draw some compositions of the “ touching” order—young woman 
in bad health and circumstances leaning on mother; do. do. in 
better health and circumstances looking on while mother works 
sewing-machine, &c.—and he does them very well, as he does 
most things. M. Simon’s story is half a story and half a sermon, 
the mixture being well hit off and rather interesting. The moral is 
“don’t be popular in literature, don't follow the multitude to do 
evil,” which is an excellent moral, if not startlingly novel; but 
the best part of the paper is the introduction, with its half- 
humorous and half-compassionate exposition of the woes of the 
man of letters who is also a public man, and is therefore pestered 
with applications from literary aspirants. M.H. Bouchot’s notice 
of “ Marie Antoinette and her Painters ” is well illustrated ; but 
the letterpress is unsympathetic, and diverges into subjects which 
lie outside the subject, at least as defined by the title. A notice 
of “ Victorien Sardou ” has a very portrait (showing a most 
odd likeness in unlikeness to Mr. Irving), and some interesting cuts 
of actresses who have perfornied in the dramatist’s plays, of M. 
Sardou’s Romanesque villa, and so forth. M. Scheffer writes on 
the “Torrents of Mount Lebanon,” M. Antony Valabrégue—a“ vieux 
du vieil” of the old Parnasse he—has a short note on a not much 
known artist of the present century, Mme. Haudebourt-Lescot, 
and there is some other work in both kinds that is meritorious, 
though none that is very distinguished. From this remark, how- 
ever, and from our opening criticism, we ought perhaps to except 
the frontispiece, a reproduction of a portrait sketch by Ingres, 
dated 1814, in which the somewhat conventional face is redeemed 
by most admirably done costume and headdress. Perhaps some 
tastes might add the pretty picture of Marie Antoinette and her 
little brothers dancing a ballet. This in style will remind many 

e of the charming sketch in a similar manner of Frederick the 
post Great and which Mr. Carlyle chose 
‘or one e embellishments is biggest, if not his great 
book. But the number is, we repeat, good all round. — 


who were not fairy changelings, and who must have been burned 
than the poor old woman in 


We really do not know how many editions there have been of 


_ Lady Wilde's “Legend of Ballytowtas Castle” is composed, , 
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the original grammar known as De Fivas’ (1), and further we could 
not without a rather difficult investigation say whether the book 
before us is a fresh adaptation of that original to junior classes or 
not. Probably it is, as it bears no “ second edition” or anythin 
similar on its title- We have no doubt that it will be useful. 
To tell the truth (though it may shock this age, which is always 
ing its schoolbooks as well as its other institutions to pieces), it 
really matters very little what books are used in the earlier stages 
of langu ing. Plenty of learning by rote, plenty of coups 
de dictionnaire, plenty of translation and retranslation—these are 
worth all the beautiful systems of scientific grammar that Head- 
masters’ Conferences ever adopted—and changed continually after 


adopting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


PART from a certain tediousness of style common enough to 
descriptive volumes of travel, Mr. 6. W. Wood's Under 
Northern Skies (Bentley & Son) is a pleasant book to read in the 
dark days of winter, when one is readily beguiled by agreeable 
company and the bright record of sunshiny days. Mr. Wood is 
bably correct in assuming that “the English do not invade 
Sweden as they deluge other countries,” though it does not ap 
that he himself has penetrated that country far from the familiar 
track of tourists, A considerable ter of his book is — 
of descriptions of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Bergen, and the 
environs of these cities, while Christiania and Drammen also come 
within the traveller’s ken, Of these centres of excursion there is 
not much to be said by the tourist that has not been on the lips 
of e ogy Sec voyages from Hull to Norway and Sweden. 
When Mr. Wood gets away from the hum of cities to the runic 
monuments and round churches of Bornholm, and to the ruins of 
Wisby, the invigorating change is at once felt in the force of his 
impression and the keen and vivid life of his pictures. His account 
of Gotland and Bornholm is exceedingly fresh and inspiriting, and 
is quite independent of the capital woodcuts that accompany it. 
Reading these persuasive we almost forget the author's 
diffuse notes on inns and innk , steamboats and skippers, 
and his still more irritating habit of styling all drivers of carrioles 
Homely Tr and Comedy (Lo & Co.) is the 

Our Homely ngmans is 
title of a volume of brief miscellaneous essays by the author of the 
Recreations of a Country Parson. They exhibit in undiminished 
exuberance the well-known characteristics of the popular essayist, 
in proof of which the opening papers, entitled “ Prose Idyls of the 
Seasons,” are sufficiently convincing. The first of these, “Of 
Winter,’ commences in this imposing style:—“It is gloomy 

Winter in poor Tannabill’s line, Keats makes mention of the 
drear-nighted December.” It concludes with this injunction :— 
scope. ou will get a salutary taki own. is- 
course “Of Summer,” not less pompous and loquacious, has 
& more rapturous ending :—“ First smile of the Spring woods, 
© primroses! Glory of the summer time, O lilac and haw- 
thorn! Soft gleam of gentlest Nature, and richest, O summer 
and Kent! Gray sombre awe-striking voice-hushing 
t gaze (to souls that can take it in), O summer-evening 
St. Andrews!” And the writer of this spasm of nonsense 
accuses Dr. Liddon of “ slang,” and convicts Lord Beaconsfield of 
“most affected slang.” “ Let all who value pure English anathe- 
matize all such forms of speech” is the virtuous exhortation that 
follows his criticism of certain expressions of Dr. Liddon, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and “dear John Brown,” which by the way are not 
ure English, but absolutely free from the least taint of slang. 
win Paxton Hood, Poet and Preacher (Clarke & Co.), a 
memoir by Mr. George H. Giddins, is by no means the kind of 
book to be desired by those who respect the name and reputation 
of a vigorous and original preacher. It ts no dy tp oom of 
Paxton Hood nor any sound or acceptable estimate of his powers, 
and it is written in a loose and gushing style that involves 
the writer in unconscious absurdities. On p. 70 we read, “ He 
was a true artist in words. Some of his pictures were like 
the broad canvases of Velasquez or Paul de la Roche”—a com- 
bination of names that must be unmeaning to painters, And, 
again (p. 73), after an incoherent on the preacher’s 
hod, we are told, “In his mind-life there was very much that 
‘was in common with Thomas Binney and Thomas rome with 
Baldwin Brown and Alfred Morris and John Pulsford—and still 
unlike; and then his prayers were Paxton-Hoodish—and what 
untempered by a sense of proportion. 
Stories of Invention (Nelson & Sons), by Mr. Edward E. Hale, 
is an addition to a class of books for boys that is already so large 
that there seems little room for fresh wo . Hale's 
sketches of famous inventors cover a wide field of science and 
art,and are written with simplicity and brevity. The book is 
illustrated with good diagrams and portraits. 

In Our Sea Coast Heroes (Nelson & Sons) Mr. Achilles Daunt 
has compiled some thrilling incidents of the gallant services of our 
lifeboats and coastguard, which should re-assure those whose faith 
has been shaken by the recent accidents off the Lancashire coast 
and in America. It is not a little strange that these instances of 
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the swamping of lifeboats should have occurred within so brief a 
time, and we are still without any satisfactory explanation of these 
failures of the self-righting principle on which modern lifeboats are 
built. The rarity of such accidents is indicated by Mr. Daunt’s 
silence. He has much to record of the work effected by the 
lifeboats of the National Institution and by the rocket Ye 
That the latter should fail sometimes is not surprising; but the 
stability of the lifeboat has until lately seemed a matter o1 universal 
assurance. In spite of the official inquiry, the accident to the St. 
Ann’s lifeboat will appear even more inexplicable after reading 
the account of the Ramsgate lifeboat’s fourteen hours’ experience 
in January 1881 (chapter iv.) 

The popularity of recitation is well reflected by the number of 
books especially designed to supply reciters with effective material. 
One of the best of these is The Cithern: Poems for Recitation 
(J. & R. Maxwell), by Emilia Aylmer Blake (Mrs. Aylmer 
Gowing). Many of the terse, stirring, and dramatic poems in 
this volume are admirably suited to the platform reciter, and 
almost all the pieces, excepting the sonnets, should prove very 
effective if delivered by practised elocutionists. Among those 
poems based on recent events widely known or on matters of fact 
more localized we may name “ Alice Ayers,” “A Terrible Tale of 
the Sea,” and “ A Misadventure” as far superior to the average 
recital of Penny Readings. 

Cardinal Newman's Lead, Kindly Light, with designs by Mr. F. 
Dadd, is the latest addition to Sena. Nelson & Sons’ pretty 
series “ Favourite Hymns Illustrated.” The hymn, with music 
and illustrations, is preluded by a well-written biographical notice 
of the author, and Mr. Dadd’s drawings are skilfully reproduced 
by the engraver, Mr. R. Paterson. Few hymns are less —- 
tible of illustration than this, and it is not surprising that 
artist's interpretation is less profound than clever. 

The contents of the one-volume edition of Mr. Edward T. 
Mason’s Humorous Gems from American Literature (Routledge & 
Sons) ap to be identical with the three volumes with a 
similar title published by Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, and lately 
noticed in these columns. 

Lay Texts for the Young (Cassell & Oo.) is a collection of 
pensées from French and English authors that exhibits on every 

the good taste and excellent judgment of the compiler, Mrs. 
ichard Strachey. The book forms a calendar of ae 
teaching, every day of the year having its quotation, which in 
every case is memorable and representative of its author. Alto- 
gether a capital little book. 

We have received The Catholic Directory, 1887 (Burns & oes 
A Dictionary of Abbreviations (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); 
Stock Exchange Year Book, 1887 (Cassell & Co.) ; ‘8 House- 
keeper's Account Book, 1887, compiled by Miss M. L. Allen 
(Virtue & Co.); and Part I. of the Catalogue of Exhibits at the 
New Orleans Exhibition, with special Report of the Bureau of 
Education (Washington: Government Printing Office), 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DerarTMENT has been RemoveD from 38 
to 83 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joux Hat, 
33 Sovrmampron Srreet, Stranp, Loxpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witu1am Boyer, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F .Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


The SatunDaY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Copies of the SatuRDAY REviEw may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Foruzrinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GaLienaNt, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Saturpax Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J, G. Fornerrenam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes. 

The publication of the SarunpaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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THE ROYAL COURTS NOTE PAPER. sl 
The Cheapest Paper ever to tho Public, all the 


ve papers 
ADDRESS DIES cur FREE OF CHARGE shen Fee or more ny Sel of Paper are 
ordered Stamped Reli 
Relief Stamping Reduced in Price. All Work d of the Best. 
Special Quotations given for the supply of Stationery toCharitable Institutions and Schools. 
HOTELS. 


PALERMO, SICILY. 
GRAND HOTEL ds PALM ES, 


Mr. ENRICO RAGUSA 

r. 

This first-class Hotel. One and ~ _ was opened in 1877. 

ithe a fait south aspect, and is surrounded by its own two 

au and tropical large Gardens. 

Very fine and eeu Diniee Conversation, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Very 
‘errace, with a beautiful view on the Sea. 

Opposite the English Church. 


made Prices. 
spOmaibus meets every ‘Train and Steamer. Steamers by a new Company from Naples in 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. On the Sea-shore. Air 


an smal "Three eg 


| 

| 


